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SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 

And  when  you  get  ^  dollu  deposit  h  with 


Zion's  Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

WE  pay  I  per  oent  Interest  on  saTlngi  depoilta 
In  any  amount,  from  $1.00  to  $5,000.  No 
tronble  to  answer  qnestlons.  Money  B€nt  ns  X>j 
tbose  wtio  do  not  reside  In  Salt  Lake  City  as  care- 
roily  attended  to  as  It  you  were  present  to  make 
the  deposit  In  persen.  Write  for  any  informa- 
tion desired. 

JOSEPH  F.  SMITH,  President. 
GKOBQS  M.  CAKNOX,  Cashier. 


IVE  MAKE  TRAVEL  EASY 

SANTA 
FE 

i^f^  TRAINS  DAILY,  Five 
COLORADO 

TO 

KANSAS  CITY,  ST.  JOE 

CHICAGO 

GALVESTON— EL  PASO 

CITY  OF  MEXICO 

Ask  me  about  redxued  rates 

C.  F.  WARREN,  G.A A.T.&S.  F  RY. 

Dooly  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


ACATION  time  is  now  here.  It  is  the  time  to 
enjoy  life  and  forget  business  cares.  You'll 
feel  more  at  ease  if  you  carry  fire  insurance  on 
your  possessions.  Accidents  are  liable  to  happen 
and  you  certainly  do  not  want  to  be  without  a  house 
or  home.  Before  going  away  on  that  trip  take  out 
a  policy  with  us  and  you  will  be  sure  if  your  pro- 
perty is  destroyed  by  Are  of  prompt  and  satisfac- 
tory payment  of  the  loss.     ^    ^    ^    ,^    ^    ^ 


Hosie  Fire  InsDraocd  Company  Gf  Utab. 

BEBSB  J.  GRANT  &  CO.  General  Agtnts. 

20-26  South  Main,       -       Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


SCHOOL  TIME 


Will  soon  be  here  Shoes  made 
in  our  factory  look  well  and  wear 
well,  and  give  the  very  best  sat- 
isfaction—  We   guarantee   them. 


When  School   is   not  in  session,  your   boy  needs 
those  "Mountaineer  Overalls"    that    don't  rip. 
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JAEL  AND  SISERA 


The  incident  portrayed  in  our  picture 
is  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Judges. 

In  the  days  when  Deborah,  the  prophet- 
ess, judged  Israel,  the  Israelites  were  in 
bondage  to  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan.  A  cruel 
man  named   Sisera  was  at  the  head  of   Ja- 


bin's  army,  and  he  did  all  he  could  to 
afflict  the  p'^ople  of  Israel.  In  their  dis- 
tress, however,  the  Israelites  turned  from 
their  evil  ways,  and  cried  unto  the  Lord, 
and  he  mercifully  heard  their  prayer  and 
sent  them  a  deliverer  through  the  Prophet- 
ess Deborah.     She  called  Barak,  the  head 
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of  the  Israelitish  army,  to  her,  and  told 
him  that  he  was  to  go  to  battle  against 
the  Canaanites,  and  that  the  Lord  would 
deliver  Sisera  into  his  hands,  although  Ba- 
rak was  told  that  the  triumph  of  the  cap- 
ture would  not  come  to  him  but  to  a  wo- 
man. 

Barak  obeyed  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and 
went  up  against  Sisera  in  such  power  that 
that  great  warrior  and  his  hosts  fled  before 
the  army  of  Israel. 

In  his  flight  Sisera  came  to  the  tent  of 
Heber  the  Kenite,  which  was  situated  on 
the  outskirts  of  Canaan,  and  Heber  was 
known    to    be  friendly    with    King  Jabin, 


Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber,  invited  Sisera  to 
enter  the  tent.  She  gave  him  refreshment 
and  he  sank  to  rest.  She  then  stole  up 
to  him  and  drove  a  nail  (or  tent  pin) 
through  his  temple  with  a  hammer,  and 
thus  caused  his  death. 

The  army  of  Barak  approached  in  pur- 
suit of  Sisera,  and  Jael  called  to  the  men 
to  come  and  see  him  whom  they  sought. 

The  people  of  Israel  rejoiced  greatly  at 
their  deliverance,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  songs  found  in  the  Bible  was 
sung  by  Deborah  and  Barak  with  these 
events  for  its  subject.  (Judges  5th  chap- 
ter.) 


THE  PRE-EXISTENCE  OF  MAN. 

(based    on    the    writings    of    ELDEK    ORSON    PRATT.) 


(CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    488.) 

ALLEN  beings  beeet  children 
whose  bodies  are  constituted 
of  flesh  and  bones,  being  form- 
ed out  of  the  blood  circulating 
in  the  veins  of  the  parents. 
Celestial  beings  beget  children 
composed  of  the  fluid  which  circulates  in 
their  veins,  which  is  spiritual,  therefore 
their  children  must  be  spirits,  and  not  flesh 
and  bones.  This  is  the  origin  of  our  spiri- 
tual organization  in  heaven.  The  spirits 
of  all  mankind,  destined  for  this  earth, 
were  begotten  by  a  father,  and  born  of  a 
mother  in  heaven,  long  anterior  to  the 
formation  of  this  world.  The  personages 
of  the  father  and  mother  of  our  spirits,  had 
beginning  to  their  organization,  but  the 
fulness  of  truth  that  dwells  in  them,  had 
no  beginning;  being  "from  everlasting  to 
everlasting."     (Psalm  90:  2.) 

In  the  heaven  where  our  spirits  were 
born,  there  are  many  Gods.  As  soon  as 
each  God  has  begotten  so  many  spirits  that 
His   heavenly    inheritance     becomes    too 


small  to  comfortably  accommodate  His 
great  family.  He,  in  connection  with  His 
sons,  organizes  a  new  world,  after  a  similar 
order  to  the  one  which  we  now  inhabit, 
where  He  sends  His  spiritual  ofl'spring  to 
inhabit  tabernacles  of  flesh  and  bones. 
Thus  each  One  forms  a  world  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  His  sons  and  daughters, 
who  are  sent  forth  in  their  times  and  sea- 
sons and  generations  to  be  bom  into  the 
same.  The  inhabitants  of  each  world  are 
required  to  reverence,  adore,  and  worship 
the  Father  li  their  spirits,  who  dwells  in 
the  heaven,  which  they  formerly  inhabited. 

The  number  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  God,  born  in  heaven  before  this  earth 
was  formed,  is  not  known  to  us.  They 
must  have  been  exceedingly  numerous,  as 
may  be  perceived  by  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  vast  numbers  which  have  already 
come  from  heaven,  and  peopled  our  planet, 
during  the  past  six  thousand  years. 

Each  Father  gives  laws  to  his  family, 
adapted  to  the  degree  of  knowledge  which 
they  possess.      The   laws  given  to   impart 
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the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  to  infant  spi- 
rits, are  of  a  more  simple  nature  than  those 
ordained  for  the  government  of  spirits  after 
they  have  acquired  this  knowledge.  Each 
law  has  its  appropriate  penaltj-  affixed,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  law  and  the 
amount  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  be- 
ings whom  it  is  intended  to  govern.  The 
penalties  or  chastisements  upon  infant  or 
youthful  spirits,  while  learning  to  distin- 
guish between  virtue  and  vice,  are  not  as 
severe  as  those  inflicted  upon  disobedient 
spirits  who  have  alreadj'  acquired  these 
ideas.  After  having  learned  the  nature  of 
right  and  wrong  in  some  things,  laws  will 
be  given  teaching  them  their  duties  towards 
their  parents  and  towards  each  other  as 
brother  and  sister  spirits,  and  towards  the 
angels  who  are  servants  to  their  parents, 
and  towards  other  Gods  and  their  children 
and  servants  who  reside  in  the  same  heaven. 
Also,  some  spirits  will  be  manj^  thousand 
years  older  than  others;  and  therefore,  if 
they  have  been  diligent  in  observing  the 
laws  given  to  them,  they  will  be  far  more 
intelligent  than  their  younger  brethren. 
For  instance,  Jesus,  being  "the  First  Born 
of  every  creature,"  would  have  many  mil- 
lions of  years  experience  in  advance  of  his 
younger  brethren,  providing  that  they  were 
all  begotten  by  the  same  Father.  Now 
those  that  were  born  soon  after  Him,  would 
have  nearly  the  same  amount  of  experience. 
And  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these 
spirits  would  be  divided  into  classes,  ac- 
cording to  their  age  and  the  knowledge 
they  had  gained  through  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  their  father,  and  that  lessons  of  in- 
struction would  be  imparted  to  each  class, 
and  still  higher  laws  be  unfolded,  to  gov- 
ern them,  and  that  as  their  knowledge  in- 
creased, so  would  their  responsibilities  also 
increase. 

The  period  of  time  required  to  educate 
spirits  seems  to  have  been  of  far  greater 
duration  than  the  period  allotted  to  us  in 
our  second  estate.  Some  of  the  older  sjiirits 


must  have  existed  millions  of  years  in  their 
first  estate,  before  they  were  privileged  to 
enter  this  world.  Now  during  this  vast 
period  they  must  have  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  alreadj'  learned  in  all 
the  laws  of  spiritual  existence.  Dwelling 
in  the  presence  of  their  Father,  and  having 
access  to  all  His  servants,  the  angels,  and 
the  privileges  of  associating  with  the  Gods 
who  resided  in  the  same  heaven,  and  who 
were  of  the  same  order  as  their  Father, 
they  must  have  had  facilities  for  acquiring 
information  far  beyond  anything  enjoyed 
in  this  probation.  In  that  high  and  heav- 
enly school  they  had  the  opportunities  of 
inquiring  of  their  Father  all  about  the  ele- 
ments of  which  the  worlds  were  construct- 
ed, and  how  these  elements  acted  upon  one 
another,  and  concerning  all  the  infinity  of 
laws  which  had  been  given  to  govern  them 
in  their  action,  their  combinations,  their 
unions,  and  their  organizations;  and  in  fine, 
they  must  have  been  instructed  in  all  the 
art  and  science  of  world-making. 

There  were  some  things,  however,  which 
these  spirits  could  not  learn  while  they  re- 
mained in  their  first  estate;  they  could  not 
learn  the  feelings  and  sensations  of  spirits 
embodied  in  tabernacles  of  flesh  and  bones. 
An  idea  of  these  feelings  and  sensations 
could  only  be  obtained  by  actual  experi- 
ence. They  might  be  described  to  them, 
and  yet  without  being  placed  in  a  condi- 
tion to  experience  them  for  themselves, 
they  never  could  form  any  ideas  concerning 
them.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  suppos- 
ing an  infant  to  be  born  in  a  dungeon 
where  not  the  least  ray  of  light  was  ever 
permitted  to  enter.  This  infant  might 
grow  up  to  manhood,  with  the  organs  of 
vision  perfect,  but  he  would  have  no  idea 
of  the  sensation  of  seeing — he  could  form 
no  conception  of  light,  or  of  the  beauty  of 
the  various  colors  of  light.  These  feelings 
could  only  by  leai'ned  by  actual  experience; 
then,  and  not  till  them,  would  he  know 
anything  about  it.     Sd,  likewise,  tliere  are 
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many  feelings  and  sensations  arising  from 
the  intimate  connexion  of  spirits  with  flesh 
and  bones,  that  can  only  be  learned  by  ex- 
perience. 

There  are  two  different  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge; one  kind  is  obtained  from  reason  and 
reflection,  of  which  self-evident  truths  are 
the  foundation;  the  other  kind  is  gained  by 
sensation  or  experience.  The  ideas  relat- 
ing to  the  first  kind  are  obtained  by  com- 
paring truths  with  truths;  hence  they  are  ac- 
quired by  spirits  in  this  manner,  and  can 
be  communicated  to  them  independent  of 
experience.  The  ideas  of  the  latter  kind 
cannot  be  obtained  by  reasoning  or  reflec- 
tion; they  can  only  be  learned  by  experi- 
ence. Spirits  therefore,  can  advance  to  the 
highest  degree  of  knowledge  in  some  things, 
while  in  others  they  must  remain  in  cir- 
cumstances to  learn  them  by  experience. 
Now  there  are  many  experimental  truths 
which  are  just  as  necessary  to  be  learned 
as  truths  of  a  different  nature,  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  which  an  intelligent  be- 
ing could  never  be  perfected  in  happiness 
and  glory;  hence  it  becomes  necessary  that 
these  spirits  should  enter  bodies  of  flesh 
and  bones,  that  they  by  experience  may 
learn  things  which  could  not  be  learned  in 
the  spiritual  state.  None  of  these  spirits 
are  permitted  to  have  tabernacles  of  flesh 
if  they  have  violated  the  laws  of  their  first 
estate  and  altogether  turned  therefrom;  for 
if  they  will  not  abide  in  the  laws  of  the 
spiritual  state,  and  hold  sacred  the  knowl- 
edge therein  gained,  their  Father  will  not 
entrust  them  with  the  knowledge  to  be 
gained  in  the  second  estate.  If  they  keep 
not  the  first  estate,  they  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  upon  the  second;  and  this  is 
their  torment,  because  they  are  held  back 
and  are  prohibited  from  advancing  in 
knowledge  and  glory  with  the  rest  of  the 
family  who  have  been  faithful. 

That  there  has  been  a  rebellion  among 
these  spirits,  is  evident  from  the  Scriptures. 
The  Apostle  John  says,  "And  there  appear- 


ed another  wonder  in  heaven;  and  behold, 
a  great  red  dragon,  having  seven  heads 
and  ten  horns,  and  seven  crowns  upon  his 
heads,  and  his  tail  drew  the  third  part  of 
heaven,  and  did  cast  them  to  the  earth." 
"And  there  was  war  in  heaven:  Michael 
and  his  angels  fought  against  the  dragon; 
and  the  dragon  fought  and  his  angels,  and 
prevailed  not;  neither  was  there  place  found 
any  more  in  heaven.  And  the  great  drag- 
on was  cast  out,  that  old  serpent  called, 
the  Devil,  and  Satan,  which  deceiveth  the 
whole  world:  he  was  cast  out  into  the  earth, 
and  his  angels  were  cast  out  with  him.'' 
(Rev.  12:  3,  4,  7,  8,  9.)  The  name  of  the 
being  who  headed  this  rebellion  was  called 
"Dragon,"  "Serpent,"  "Devil,"  or  "Satan;" 
the  place  where  the  war  commenced,  was 
heaven;  the  persons  engaged  with  the 
Devil  were  "his  angels,"  called  "the  stars 
of  heaven;"  the  number  of  Satan's  army 
was  "the  third  part  of  the  stars  of  heaven" 
or  of  "the  angels,"  the  other  two  thirds 
were  headed  by  Michael:  the  Devil's  army 
was  banished  from  heaven  to  the  earth. 
Some,  perhaps,  may  imagine  that  these 
angels  were  beings  who  had  been  redeemed 
from  some  former  world,  and  afterwards 
rebelled;  but  if  this  were  the  case,  they 
would  not  be  evil  spirits,  but  would  be 
evil  beings,  having  flesh  and  bones,  and 
consequently  would  be  unable  to  enter  into 
the  tabernacles  of  human  beings;  but  as 
many  of  them  frequently  have  entered  into 
one  person,  it  shows  most  clearly  that  they 
are  spirits.  Others,  perhaps,  may  imagine 
that  these  fallen  angels  are  the  spirits  of 
evil  men  who  have  died  on  some  foimer 
world,  and  whose  bodies  have  never  been 
raised;  but  this  conjecture  would  not  har- 
monize with  the  plan  pursued  in  regard  to 
the  wicked  of  this  creation,  who  are  all  to 
be  raised  from  the  dead,  and  their  spirits 
and  bodies  to  be  re-united;  neither  would 
it  harmonize  with  the  testimony  of  the 
Apostle  Jude,  who  says,  "The  angels  which 
kept  not  their  first  estate,   but  left  ttieir 
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own  habitation,  he  hath  reserved  in  ever- 
lasting chains  under  darkness  unto  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day."  (Jude,  verse 
6.)  This  passage  proves  that  fallen  angels 
are  those  who  were  on  trial  in  their  first 
estate.  Angels  do  not  receive  fleshly  bodies 
until  they  enter  their  second  estate,  conse- 
quently those  in  the  first  estate  must  be 
spirits.  That  these  angels  were  spirits  per- 
taining to  this  creation,  and  not  to  a  former 
one,  is  shown  from  the  fact,  that  they  are 
reserved  "in  chains  under  darkness  unto 
the  judgment  of  the  great  day."      If  they 


had  lived  in  a  first  estate,  preceding  the 
one  where  our  spirits  were  on  trial,  then 
they  would  have  been  judged  on  a  previous 
world,  but  their  judgment  day  has  not  yet 
come  but  will  come  at  the  end  of  the  earth, 
or  at  the  time  when  the  wicked  of  this 
world  are  judged.  If,  then,  they  are  to 
receive  a  judgment  in  connection  with  the 
inhabitants  of  this  earth,  they  must  havt 
formed  a  portion  of  the  same  familj'  in  the 
first  estate,  and  did  not  have  an  origin 
anterior  to  the  family  designed  for  this 
earth. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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MY  WORK. 


Let  me  but  do  my  work  from  day  to  d^y, 
In  field  or  forest,  at  the  desk  or  loom, 
In  roaring  market  place,  or  tranquil  room; 

Let  me  but  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say, 

When  vagrant  wishes  beckon  me  astray: 

"This  is  my  work,  my  blessing,  not  my  doom; 
Of  all  who  live,  I  am  the  one  by  whom 

This  work  can  best  be  done,  in  the  right  way." 

Then  shall  I  see  it  not  too  great,  nor  small, 
To  suit  my  spirit  and  to  prove  my  powers; 
Then  shall  I  cheerful  greet  the  laboring  hours, 
And  cheerful  turn,  when  the  long  shadows  fall 
At  eventide,  to  play  and  love  and  rest. 
Because  I  know  for  me  mv  work  is  best. 


SPEECH. 

Talk  Happiness.     The  world  is  sad  enough 
Without  your  woes.      No  path  is  wholly  rough. 
Look  for  the  places  that  are  smooth  and  clear, 
And  talk  of  them  to  rest  the  weary  ear 
Of  earth,  so  hurt  by  one's  continuous  strain 
Of  human  discontent  and  grief  and  iiaiii. 


Talk  Faith.     The  world  is  better  off  without 
Your  uttered  ignorance  and  morbid  doubt. 
If  you  have  faith  in  God,  or  man,  or  self, 
Say  so — if  not,  push  back  upon  the  shelf 
Of   silence   all    your    thoughts,   till    faith   shall 

come. 
No  one  will  grieve  because  your  lips  are  dumb. 

Talk  Health.     The  dreary,  never-ending  tale 
Of  mortal  maladies  is  worn  and  stale. 
You  cannot  charm,  or  interest,  or  please. 
By  harping  on  the  minor  chord,  disease. 
Say  you  are  well,  or  all  is  well  with  you, 
And  God  shall  hear  your  words  and  make  them 
true. 


HERALDS  OF  HEAVEN, 

Not  in  the  cell  monastic,    nor  in   the  cloistered 

shade, 
Are  the  heroes  of  the  Covenant  wliicli  God  with 

man  hath  made; 
But   in  the  world's    arena,     facing  the  contiict 

dire. 
Helping  the  people  onward,   lifting  the  nations 

higher. 


NDIRfis^RTEN 

Edited  By  Donnette  Jmlth  Kajlei-^nd  Rebecca  Mort-lj. 


FIRST  SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  2nd,   19O6. 

Thought  for  teacher:  Forgiveness. 
I.  Song — Selected. 
2    The  Lord's  Prayer- 

3.  Song — Selected. 

4.  Morning  Talk, 

We  have  had  a  long,  warm  summer,  and 
even  now  the  days  are  quite  warm,  but 
they  will  begin  to  get  cooler  and  shorter. 
The  sun  will  stay  a  shorter  time  each  day, 
until  we  will  see  that  it  gets  dark  by  our 
supper  time.  The  trees  are  beginning  to 
look  very  dry  and  faded  and  many  of  our 
pretty    summer    flowers    are    blooming  no 


more,  there  are  many  other  flowers  still  in 
our  gardens,  but  they  too  are  beginning  to 
fade  and  look  tired.  Our  mothers  are  very 
busy  these  days  putting  up  fruit,  so  that 
we  can  have  it  in  the  winter,  our  brothers 
and  sisters,  too,  will  soon  be  busy  at  school, 
for  it  will  soon  be  time  for  school  to  begin 
again,  after  a  long,  happy  summer.  We 
have  many  of  our  children  back  agam, 
they  have  been  away  with  their  parents  in 
the  mountains,  or  visiting  somewhere, 
perhaps.  We  are  always  glad  to  have  any 
of  our  little  friends  back  again,  we  like  ta 
have  you  all  here  every  Sunday,  and  now 
that  the  summer  is  going  let  us  see  if  we 
can  all  come  every  Sunday. 


Quietly. 


5.— GOOD  MORNING  SONG. 

Words  and  Music  by  Gertrude  Walker. 
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This    is  how,  all  through  the  iiio;ht.  Little  eyes  were 
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folded  tight,     Lit-tle  hands  and 
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Rested  long    in    slumber  sweet. 


Softly    creeping,   comes  the  sun 
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And    it    rouses        ev  -  ery   one.     Up    the   lit  -  tie 
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sleep-y    eyes.     "Good-morning!"  cheerful      fac  -  es  say,  "We're  glad      to    see        you, 
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happy  day!"  "Good  morning!"  merry    voices  ring,  "To     all  good  morning  now  we  sing!" 
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When  you  teach  this  little  song  you  can 
get  gestures  from  the  children  and  you 
can  suggest  some  yourself,  such  as  closing 
the  eyes  and  leaning  the  head  over  on  the 
folded  hands,  the  feet  together  quietly; 
then  sit  up  and  have  the  hands  over  the 
head  to  represent  the  rising  sun,  and  gen- 
tly touch  the  children  about  you,  as  it 
"rouses  every  one,''  all  stand  up,  rub  the 
eyes  and  all  take  hold  of  hands  and  shake 
them,  singing  brightly,  "We're  glad  to  see 
you,''  etc. 

6.  Bible  stoiy,  "Joseph  Sold  into  Egypt."   Gen. 


Long  ago  there  lived  a  man  who  had 
twelve  sons.  The  youngest  one  was  a  little 
boy  when  the  others  were  grown  men;  his 
name  was  Benjamin. 

Little  Benjamin  stayed  at  home  with  his 
father  while  the  other  brothers  were  at 
work.  The  brother  next  to  Benjamin  was 
nained  Joseph.  His  father  loved  him  best 
of  all  his  children,  for  Joseph  was  a  very 
good  boy.  This  made  the  other  brothers 
hate  him  very  much. 

One  day  Jacob,  the  father  of  all  the 
boys,  gave  to  his  son  Joseph  a  beautiful 
new  coat.     It    was  made    of    many  pretty 


striped  pieces  of  cloth;  and  the  stripes 
were  of  many  bright  colors.  Joseph  was 
so  pleased  with  the  coat,  but  his  brothers 
were  very  angry  about  it,  and  they  said 
many  cruel  things  about  Joseph. 

Jacob,  the  father,  owned  many,  many 
sheep,  and  the  older  brothers  had  to  herd 
them.  The  sheep  had  been  taken  to  a 
pasture  so  far  away  that  the  brothers 
could  not  come  home  every  day. 

One  day  Joseph's  father  called  him 
and  said,  "I  want  you  to  go  and  see  how 
your  brothers  are,  and  if  the  sheep  are  do- 
ing well." 

It  was  quite  a  long  trip,  and  Joseph  did 
not  know  the  way.  He  got  lost  once,  l)Ut 
he  met  a  man  who  told  him  where  his 
brothers  were. 

When  the  brothers  saw  him  coming  they 
said,  "Let  us  kill  him  and  throw  him  into 
some  pit."  One  brother  was  kinder  than 
the  others  and  he  said,  "<")h,  no,  do  not 
kill  him.  Just  put  him  down  in  the  jiit 
and  leave  him  there  alone.''  .\nd  then 
this  brother  thought  to  himself  that  he 
would  help  Joseph  out  when  the  others 
had  gone. 

When  Joseph  came  near,  hi.«  wicked 
l)rothers  took  him  and  pulled  off  his  pretty 
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coat.  They  then  put  him  into  a  pit  where 
there  had  been  some  water.  They  thought 
that  if  they  left  him  there  that  he  would  die. 
Soon  some  men  with  camels  came  along; 
they  were  going  to  another  country  called 
Egypt,  and  were  carrying  many  things 
which  they  expected  to  sell  there. 


this.  The  bad  brothers  killed  a  goat,  and 
then  they  put  Joseph's  pretty  coat  of  many 
colors  in  the  blood.  Thus  they  sent  the 
coat  home  to  their  father  to  have  him 
think  that  his  beloved  boy  had  been  killed 
by  some  wild  animal.  The  poor  father 
was   nearly  heart  broken  when  he  saw  the 


JOSEPH    SOLD   BY   HIS    BROTHERS. 


One  of  the  brothers  said,  "Let  us  sell 
Joseph  10  these  men,  and  they  can  sell 
him  in  Egypt  as  a  slave." 

So  they  took  him  from  the  deep  pit  and 
sold  him  for  twenty  pieces  of  gold.  The 
one  kind  brother  was  away  when  they  did 


coat,  he  put  his  hands  over  his  eyes  and 
cried  for  a  long  time.  Little  Benjamin 
cried  too,  for  he  loved  Joseph  very  much. 
Poor  Joseph  must  have  felt  sad  when 
the  strange  men  started  away  with  him 
upon  a  long  journey. 
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When  they  reached  Egypt  these  men 
sold  Joseph  to  one  of  the   king's  soldiers. 

Joseph  lived  in  this  ofhcer's  house  and 
worked  for  him,  he  did  his  best  to  please 
his  new  master,  and  his  master  was  very 
pleased,  and  he  loved  Joseph  very  much. 
7.  Rest  Exercise— selected. 
.8.  Story. 

TWO      TRUE     FRIENDS. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  man  who 
had  seven  sons,  they  were  all  large  boys 
but  one,  and  he  was  only  six  years  old. 
His  father  loved  him  dearly,  for  he  was  so 
honest  and  truthful  all  the  time.  The 
•other  boys  were  not  very  honest,  nor  did 
they  always  tell  the  truth. 

The  large  brothers  were  not  very  nice  to 
their  small  brother,  they  teased  him  a 
great  deal,  and  very  often  they  would  take 
him  away  out  into  the  woods  and  leave 
him  to  come  home  as  best  he  could.  And 
had  it  not  been  for  his  own  little  dog  he 
might  never  have  found  the  way  home. 

One  day  one  of  the  brothers  said,  "Let's 
take  James  out  into  the  woods  today  and 
let  us  leave  Lippo,  his  dog,  at  home, 
and  then  he  won't  come  back  so  easy." 

That  was  a  wicked  thing  for  one  brother 
to  say,  but  it  was  much  worse  when  the 
other  brothers  said  they  too  "thought  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  do." 

So  one  day  they  took  their  little  brother 
James  out  into  the  woods,  after  having  tied 
his  dog  Lippo  to  a  tree  at  home;  they 
walked  for  a  long  way  until  the  little  boy 
was  so  tired  he  sat  down  to  rest  and  l)efore 
long  was  sound  asleep. 

He  must  have  slept  a  very  long  time,  for 
when  he  woke  he  found  it  was  ciuite  dark 
and  he  did  not  know  which  way  to  go.  He 
called  for  his  dog,  but  Lippo  could  not 
hear,  for  he  was  a  long  way  from  little 
James.  It  grew  very  dark,  and  ime  by  one 
the  I.right  stars  came  out  and  seemed  to 
tell  James  not  to  l)e  afraid.  Ho  was  not 
afraid  of   tlie  dark,  and  after  he  prayed  he 


was  not  afraid  of  anything.  By  and  by- 
he  heard  a  queer  little  noise  that  sounded 
very  much  like  the  tinkle,  tinkle  of  the  bell 
which  hung  from  Lippo'sneck.  He  listened 
again  and  again,  and  still  he  heard  the 
tinkle,  tinkle,  and  then  as  it  came  nearer 
he  heard  four  little  feet  go  pit-a-pat,  pit-a 
pat.  He  called  out  to  his  little  dog,  "Oh, 
Lippo,  Lippo,  here  I  am."  And  his  own 
true  Lippo  bounded  right  into  his  arms. 
My!  how  his  dog  licked  his  face  and  hands, 
and  how  James  patted  and  stroked  Lippo's 
back;  for  those  two  loved  each  other  veiy 
much.  And  James  knew  that  although 
his  dog  had  been   tied  he  would  find  him. 

Next  morning  James  and  Lippo  started 
out  to  find  their  home.  They  walked  for  a 
long  time,  but  only  seemed  to  go  farther 
away.  At  length  they  came  to  a  river, 
and  James  told  Lippo  that  they  must 
swim  across.  So  he  took  off  his  clothes 
and  tied  them  up  in  a  small  bundle  and 
gave  it  to  his  dog.  Then  they  both 
jumped  intn  the  river  and  after  a  hard 
effort,  reached  the  other  side.  They  sat 
and  rested  for  a  long  time  and  then 
walked  on  through  the  woods  for  a  long 
time.  They  came  to  a  small  house  and 
James  went  to  the  door  and  knocked  gently. 

"Come  in,"  said  a  voice.  And  he 
opened  the  door  and  went  in,  and  there 
sat  a  little  old  woman  all  alone. 

"Could  >ou  spare  us  a  crust  of  bread?" 
said  James,  "my  dog  and  I  are  very  tired 
and  hungry."  ;■ 

"Yes,  my  boy,"  said  the  woman;  "and 
here  is  some  nice  fresh  milk." 

James  and  Lippo  were  so  thankful  for 
the  food,  that  all  the  afternoon  James 
gathered  wood  and  cleaned  the  yard 
around  tlie  liouse,  and  when  it  was  finished 
he  started  to  go. 

"Won't  you  stay  all  nij^lit,  little  man," 
said  the  woman.  "I  have  no  little  boy, 
and  would  like  to  have  you." 

"!\Liy  Lippo  stay  too'.'"  asked  .Jamee 
for  I  could  not  stay  without  liini." 
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"Yes  you  may  both  stay  as  long  as  you 
wish,"  she  said. 

So  they  stayed  in  the  little  house  for  a 
long,  long  time,  and  James  told  the  little 
woman  of  the  brothers  who  had  taken  him 
to  the  woods  and  lost  him,  and  of  how  his 
faithful  dog  had  found  him  that  dark 
night.  So  time  passed  on,  and  James  and 
Lippo  lived  many  years  with  the  little  old 
woman  in  the  woods. 

James  grew  to  be  a  man,  he  was  married 
and  had  a  lovely  little  daughter.  One 
day  the  little  daughter  was  playing  in  the 
garden,  when  some  old  strange  looking 
men  came  up  and  asked  if  her  father  was 
at  home.  She  told  them  he  was  and  hur- 
ried in  to  call  him. 

The  men  talked  together  and  said  how 
much  that  little  girl  looked  like  their  little 
brother  James  whom  they  had  left  in  the 
woods  many  years  ago.  The  tears  came 
into  their  eyes  as  they  spoke  of  him,  for 
they  had  looked  many  years  for  that  little 
brother  and  now  they  saw  him  coming  to- 
wards them  a  grown  man.  James  reached 
out  his  hand  to  them  and  asked  them  into 
his  home  where  they  could  rest  and  have 
some  food.  But  the  men  could  not  go  in, 
nor  could  they  speak  for  a  little  while. 
Then  they  told  James  of  the  many  j'ears 
they  had  looked  for  him,  and  of  the  sorrow 
they  had  felt  for  what  they  did. 

James  must  have  forgiven  them  truly,  for 
they  went  into  his  home  and  they  stayed 
there  for  a  long  time,  and  they  loved  their 
little  brother  so  much  that  everything  they 
did  was  to  make  him  happy.  And  his 
little  girl  loved  these  men  verj'  much. 
And  one  day  her  father  told  her  that  these 
men  were  her  own  uncles;  but  he  never 
told  her  all  the  story,  for  he  had  forgiven 
them,  and  so  he  tried  to  forget. 
9,  Children's  Period. 
•O.  Clofting  Exercises. 

SECOND  SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9,   1906. 

1.  Song — Selected. 

2.  The  Lord's  Prayer, 


3.  Hymn. 

4.  Good  morning  song  given  for  Sunday  last.  Re.^ 

view  the  words  all  over  again. 

5.  Morning  Talk. 

Arrange  one  for  yourself  and  allow  the 
children  to  tell  of  some  of  the  things  their 
parents  are  doing  at  home. 

6.  Bible  Story. 

Joseph  sold  into  Egypt.  Review  quick- 
ly the  first  part  of  the  story. 

II. 

There  was  a  time  when  all  the  crops  in 
Egypt  failed  year  after  year.  If  this  had 
kept  on  there  would  soon  have  been  noth- 
ing for  the  people  to  eat.  For  you  know 
much  of  our  food  is  raised  from  the  ground. 

The  king  wanted  to  have  some  wise  man 
tell  him  what  to  do.  He  had  heard  of 
Joseph,  and  so  he  sent  for  him.  Joseph 
told  the  king  to  buy  all  the  corn  and  grain 
he  could  and  put  it  away  in  storehouses. 
Then,  when  any  of  the  people  needed  food, 
they  could  come  to  the  king,  who  would 
give  them  some. 

The  king  was  well  pleased  with  what 
Joseph  said.  But  he  knew  that  he  must 
have  a  very  good  man  to  gather  and  take 
care  of  the  grain  and  give  it  out  to  the 
poor  people  as  they  needed  it.  He  there- 
fore asked  Joseph  if  he  would  do  it  for 
him,  for  he  well  knew  he  could  trust 
Joseph. 

So  Joseph  became  a  very  great  man  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  for  be  had  charge  of  the 
king's  storehouses.  And  he  went  about 
buying  all  the  grain  that  he  could  and  took 
it  back  to  store  in  the  king's  storehouse. 
There  was  at  that  time  much  grain 
throughout  the  land  and  then  there  came  a 
time  when  grain  and  corn  would  not  grow, 
and  then  the  people  became  very  hungry 
and  cried  for  food  to  the  king.  The  king 
told  them  to  go  to  Joseph  and  they  did, 
thus  Joseph  became  very  dear  to  all  the 
people  for  he  gave  out  to  them  corn  and 
grain  with  which  they  could   make  bread.. 
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7.  Rest  Exercise. — Visiting  Game. 


live  just    over  the    -way,  Have  come  to    wish  you  a    hap  -  py 


L| ^ L| ^ L| . y — I 1 


How  do  you 


do? 


This  little  game  can  be  played  as  a 
finger  play,  having  the  hands  up  at  each 
side  and  very  slowly  move  one  over  to  the 
other  as  you  sing,  "We  go  across  the 
street,"  etc.,  then  have  the  fingers  bow 
"How  do  you  do."  You  can  also  have 
the  children  five  on  one  side  of  the  room  or 
circle,  and  five  on  the  other,  and  let  one 
group  go  at  a  time  "across  the  street,  this 
neighbor  dear  to  meet,"  and  as  they  sing 
"How  do  you  do"  they  can  shake  hands 
with  their  opposite  neighbor. 

8.  Story     Selected. 

9.  Children's  Period. 

10.  Closing  Exercises. 

THIRD  SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  I6.  1906. 

1.  Song,  "This  is  How  all  Through  the  Night." 

2.  Hymn. 

3.  The  Lord's  Prayer. 

4.  Song.      Selected. 

5.  Morning  Talk. 

Many  months  ago  we  had  spring,  the 
time  when  the  flowers,  trees,  bees,  birds 
and  all  of  nature's  little  children  wake  up 
after  a  long  winter's  nap.  Then,  when 
everything  was  wide  awake  and  the  sun 
was  warm  and  bright,  it  was  summer,  but 
at  this  time   it   is   summer   no   more,   fur 


everything;  now  is  beginning  to  get  ready 
for  a  long  sleep  and  rest,  so  we  call  these 
days  the  Fall.  In  the  fall  all  the  fruit  that 
has  been  on  the  trees  during  the  summer  is 
ripe  and  ready  to  be  picked  and  taken  care 
of. 

The  nights  are  much  cooler  now,  we 
have  more  clothes  on  our  bed  at  night,  and 
we  wear  some  warmer  clothes  in  the  daj*- 
time  too.  We  cannot  play  out  very  late 
now,  for  it  get?  quite  dark  early.  And  if 
you  will  watch  the  sun  closely  when  it  sets 
you  will  see  that  it  goes  farther  south  all 
the  time. 

The  birds  love  the  sun,  for  they  always  go 
down  south  to  where  they  can  have  lots  of 
sunshine.  The  birds  fly  away  to  stay  for  a 
long  time,  the  flowers  don't  go  away,  but 
go  to  sleep  until  the  spring  sun  comes  back 
here  again. 

Review  the  Nature's  Goodnight,  as  given 
before.     Hill,  page  28. 

6.      Bible  Story. 

Joseph  sold  into  Egypt.  Keview  the 
two  previous  lessons  quickly. 

HI. 

In  the  country  where  .Joseph's  father  and 
brothers  lived  it  did   not  rain  at  this  time. 
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Their  crops  of  grain  did  not  grow.      Their  knew   not    what    to    do.     At   leneth   they 

sheep  all  died  because  there  was  no  rain  to  heard  of  the   king's  storehouses  in    Egypt 

make    the    grass    grow.  and  that  there  was  plenty  of  corn  there. 

Soon  ihey  had  but  little   to  eat.     They  The  old  father  said,   "My  sons  you  must 
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go  to  Kgypt  and  buy  some  of  the  king's 
corn.  Benjamin,  the  lad,  may  stay  here 
with  me." 

So  the  brothers  went  to  Egypt.  They 
had  to  travel  for  a  long  time,  but  at  Inst  ar- 
rived there.  They  went  to  the  storehouse 
to  buy  corn,  and  there  was  Joseph.  Joseph 
had  grown  to  be  a  man  now,  and  the 
brothers  did  not  know  him;  but  he  knew 
them.  They  bowed  before  him,  for  they 
knew  he  was  the  king's  man  and  wished 
to  please  him.  They  asked  for  the  corn, 
and  when  their  sacks  had  been  filled  they 
started  to  go,  when  Joseph  asked  them  to 
stay  and  tell  him  about  their  home. 

They  told  him  of  their  old  father  and  of 
Benjamin,  their  younger  brother.  Joseph 
listened  well  to  all  they  said,  and  then 
gave  them  their  corn  and  told  them  to  re- 
turn to  their  fathtr  and  that  the  next  time 
they    came   they  must    bring   their    small 


brother  with  them.       \i  they  did  not,  they 
could  have  no  more  corn. 

After  awhile  Joseph's  father  and  broth- 
ers needed  more  corn.  The  brothers  knew 
that  they  must  take  Benjamin  in  order  to 
get  any  more.  So  they  started  off,  and 
when  they  reached  Egypt  Joseph  had  them 
come  to  his  house  to  a  great  feast.  He 
was  so  glad  to  see  Benjamin. 

"How  is  your  father?"  he  asked. 
"He  is  well,"  said  the  brothers. 
The  brothers  were  afraid  at  first,  for  they 
could  not  understand  why  Joseph  should 
be  so  kind  to  them,  and  then  they  spoke 
of  the  way  that  Joseph  had  given  them 
corn  "for  nothing,  putting  their,  money  back 
in  their  sacks.  They  could  not  understand 
it  at  all. 

After  awhile  Joseph  told  them  that  he 
was  their  ^'brother  whom  they  had  sold 
many  [.years  ago  to  strange  men.  The 
brothers  knelt  down  to  Joseph,  for  ihey 
were  very  sorry  indeed  for  what  they  did. 
Joseph  told  them  to  go  back  home  and 
tell  their  father,  and  for  them  to  bring  him 
and  come  to  EjjYpt  to  live. 

Then  Joseph  told  the  king,  and 
the  king  was  pleased  and  said, 
"They  shall  live  in  my  country 
and  have  plenty." 

The  brothers  were  ashamed  of 
what  they  had  done;  but  Joseph 
was  so  glad  to  see  them  all,  he 
forgave  them.  And  when  they 
returned  with  their  father  they 
were  all  so  happy  to  be  together 
again.  And  Joseph  took  his 
father  to  see  the  king,  who  was 
called  Pharaoh.  So  they  all 
lived  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 

7.  Rest  Exeriise.     Visiting  Came. 

8.  Slory.         Have  one  of  the  children 
select  one. 

I  hildren's  Period. 


9. 
10 


JOSEPH    .\NI)    HIS    KATHER    VISIT    KINO    PHARAOH. 


Closing  Exercisei. 

\'ery    often  one  of  the  chi 


dren 
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has  had  a  birthday  during  the  past  week,  at  the  door  and  have  all  the  little  children 
and  it  is  nice  to  honor  it  in  some  way.  shake  his  or  her  hand,  as  they  leave  for 
You  ask  the  little  birthday  child  to  stand     home. 


PARTING  SONG. 
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Our    work  and  play   are 
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o  -  ver,     We         stay    no     long  -  er  here;  Good- 


'^ 


I 
bye    to     all    our        playmates,   Good-bye     to     all      so  dear!        Good-bye!    Good-bye! 
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CURRENT  TOPICS. 


SOCIALISM. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked:  "What 
is  the  attitude  of  the  Church  on  the  ques- 
tion of  socialism?'  That  all  depends  upon 
what  is  meant  by  socialism  —  a  term 
that  is  very  indefinite  and  very  elastic. 
Socialism  is  made  lo  include  the  ex- 
treme, almost  anarchistic,  dogmas  of  cer- 
tain political  bodies  in  Europe  as  well  as 
the  harmless  questions  of  the  part  our 
federal  and  state  government  should  take 
in  the  control  of  certain  commercial  inter- 
ests, such  as  telegraphs  and  railroads.  So 
long  as  socialistic  doctrines  are  confined 
to  questions  that  deal  with  the  peaceful 
enlargement  of  the  rights  of  the  people 
and  with  commercial  interests  which  it  is 
believed  the  government  should  control, 
there  is  certainlv  no  objection  to  their 
propagation.      When,   however,   socialism 


encourages  violence  and  the  disregard  for 
the  wise  and  established  principles  of  hu- 
man government,  it  should  be  discouraged. 

What  seems  to  be  at  present  the  great- 
est danger  in  socialism  in  this  country  is 
the  refuge  and  encouragement  it  gives  to 
a  certain  class  of  firebrands  that  would 
enkindle  in  the  human  passions  in  hours 
of  extremity  the  most  violent  and  danger- 
ous feelings.  When  socialism  becomes 
better  defined  than  it  is  now,  when  its 
party  has  wise  and  prudent  leaders,  it  will 
be  easier  to  determine  what  our  attitude 
as  Latter-day  Saints  should  be  towards  it. 
As  long  as  socialism  is  a  mixture  of  con- 
tentions for  peaceful  and  violent  readjust- 
ments in  our  social  and  political  life,  we 
are  justified  in  awaiting  a  more  clear  defi- 
nition of  socialism  than  we  now  have. 

The   possibilities  of  its  doctrines  carry 
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with  them  grave  clangers,  and  some  of  its 
leaders  are  not  men  whom  prudent  and 
conservative  citizens  should  wish  to  follow. 
The  evils  taking  root  in  our  political  and 
commercial  institutions  are  not  underesti- 
mated, and  their  remedy  is  one  of  grave 
concern  to  every  thoughtful  person.  It  is 
quite  true  that  many  excellent  men  advo- 
cate a  socialism  that  is  temperate  and 
rational,  but  as  long  as  there  are  socialisms 
and  socialisms,  we  may  be  pardoned  if  we 
wait  till  we  know  not  only  what  socialism 
really  is,  but  what  it  is  likely  to  become 
before  giving  its  doctrines  our  encourage- 
ment. On  questions  of  well  defined  polit- 
ical differences,  every  citizen  should  of 
course, exercise  his  judgment  untrammeled. 
Modern  socialism  is  colored  by  national- 
ism. There  is  German  socialism,  French 
socialism,  and  the  more  conservative  so- 
cialism of  this  country.  It  is  not  easy  to 
determine,  however,  what  influence  the 
radical   leaders  of  socialistic  doctrines  in 


Germany  or  France  may  have  upon  the 
socialism  of  the  United  States.  That  so- 
cialism is  taking  a  continually  deeper  and 
more  radical  hold  upon  this  country  is  very 
evident  from  .recent  agitations  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  President  Roosevelt,  for  his  rec- 
ommendation of  a  graduated  inheritance 
tax  that  shall  limit  colossal  private  for- 
tunes, has  been  denounced  as  a  socialist. 
Such  denounceme.it  simply  indicates  what 
in  the  minds  of  a  large  class  of  people 
socialism  means;  that  is,  something  radi- 
cal, which  is  intended  to  overthrow  the 
well  established  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment in  disregard  of  the  individual  rights 
of  men.  The  socialism,  however,  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  the  socialism  of  Mr. 
Debs  are  very  different  in  their  fundamen- 
tal statements  as  well  as  in  their  natural 
tendencies  One  deals  with  evils  in  a  con- 
servative spirit,  the  other  in  a  spirit  of  vio- 
lence. 


THE  POSTAL  CARD  FAD. 


The  book  dealers  and  stationers  in  every 
city  in  the  land  are  now  completely  stocked 
with  postal  cards  containing  all  kinds  of 
pictures  and  almost  every  conceivable  ex- 
pression. Some  of  these  cards  are  really 
beautiful  and  artistic;  others  are  ingenious 
and  witty,  while  others  are  absolutely  void 
of  even  the  common  marks  of  decencj% 
portraying  thoughts  of  a  degrading,  ignor- 
ant nature,  rather  than  ideas  of  a  refined 
and  intelligent  character.  Because  cards 
of  this  type  are  on  the  market  for  sale,  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  are  a'l  fit  to  he 
sent  through  the  mails;  and  people 
using  them  should  be  careful  to  distin- 
guish between  the  propriety  and  impropri- 
ety of  using  certain  cards,  and  especially 
should  they  avoid  sending  those  of  a  low, 
degrading  (character.  The  fact  that  the 
sender's  name  is  sometimes  withheld  from 


the  public,  and  initials  known  only  to  the 
addressee  used,  does  not  excuse  the  prac- 
tice, for  the  fact  still  remains  that  the  act 
is  a  tainted  reflection  upon  the  sender,  and 
not  infrequently  is  the  receiver  of  the  mis- 
sive embarrassed,  if  not  disgusted,  when 
the  postmaster  hands  out  a  postal  card 
carrying  imprints  that  are  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  refined  and  cultured  mind. 
Surely  the  postmaster's  opinion  is  not  very 
exalted  of  either  the  sender  or  the  receiver. 
The  card  itself  speaks  for  the  tastes  of  the 
person  sending  the  card,  and  the  fact  that 
a  man  is  judged  by  the  company  he  keeps, 
supports  the  unfavorable  reflection  upon 
the  one  who  receives  it.  People  who  fall 
in  line  with  the  postal  card  fad  should  use 
their  best  judgment,  both  in  selecting 
cards,  and  in  sending  them,  either  with  or 
without  cover. — Elders'  Joxnidl. 
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ir  WOULD  MAKG  A  DIFFERENCE. 

HE  recent  trial  of  Mr.  Crapsey 
whose  position  as  a  minister 
in  the  Episcopal  church  has 
been  taken  from  him  because 
of  his  denial  of  the  miraculous 
birth  and  phj'sical  resurrection 
of  Jesus,  has  led  to  the  discussion  of  these 
two  facts  given  by  the  Evangelists  in  their 
account  of  the  Master's  life  and  mission. 
The  editor  of  a  leading  journal,  the  Oiit- 
lool-,  which  discusses  extensively  religious 
problems,  says:  "The  divinity  of  Christian- 
ity does  not  depend  on  any  theory  of 
Christ's  physical  resurrection.  It  is  attested 
by  the  history  of  the  Christ  spirit  winning 
its  way  in  spite  of  the  gross  misapprehen- 
sion of  that  spirit  within  the  church  and 
bitter  opposition  to  it  without." 


Continuing,  the  same  writer  concludes: 
"If  it  could  be  scientifically  demonstrated 
that  Joseph  Smith  was  supernaturally 
born  and  raised  from  the  dead,  that  would 
afford  no  reason  for  accepting  Mormonism. 
If  it  could  be  scientifically  proved  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  not  supernaturally  bom 
and  not  supernaturally  raised  from  the 
dead,  it  would  afford  no  reason  for  reject- 
ing Christianity." 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  spirit  of  Christ 
won  its  way  in  the  world  because  of  His 
divine  character.  Take  from  His  life  the 
extraordinary  powers  manifested  in  His 
birth  and  resurrection,  make  Him  a  mere 
moralist,  and  you  rob  the  real  Christianity 
of  the  great  influence  it  has  exercised  upon 
the  lives  of  so  many  millions.  The  resur- 
rection of  the  actual  body  of  Jesus  is  the 
paramount  fact  of  His  life.  Upon  it  is 
based  the  profoundest  hope  of  true  Chris- 
tianity— the  hope  of  immortality  and  eter- 
nal lives. 

It  would  certainly  make  a  difference  if 
Christ  could  be  scientifically  proven  to  be 
something  different  from  what  He  declared 
Himself  to  be — a  physically  resurrected 
being.  It  would  be  making  the  spirit  of 
falsehood  win  its  way  in  the  world.  All 
this  effort  of  modern  writers  and  of  many 
ministers  in  the  pulpit  to  discredit  the 
facts  of  the  actual  resurrection  of  Jesus  is 
but  a  repetition  of  the  old  argument 
against  the  union  of  the  body  and  the 
soul  after  death.  It  is  an  instance  of  the 
growing  disposition  to  set  up  rationalistic 
theories  about  what  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  understand  touching  the  union  of  the 
body  and  the  spirit  after  death  and  the 
facts  of  Christ's  resurrection  as  given  by 
the  Evangelists. 
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The  very  men  who  profess  the  exercise 
of  faith,  and  whose  business  it  is  to  pro- 
mote faith  in  the  hearts  of  their  fellows, 
are  the  first  to  set  limits  upon  faith  when 
it  has  to  do  with  things  which  reason  can- 
not solve.  The  miraculous  elements  and 
facts  of  Christ's  life  are  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  miraculous  elements  of  man's  na- 
ture. The  mysteries  which  God  has  so 
abundantly  implanted  in  the  nature  of  man 
are  supported  and  cherished  by  the  mys- 
teries of  His  providence.  His  miraculous 
ways  are  fountains  of  life  to  the  famishing 
nature  of  man. 

Such  reasoning  as  that  given  in  the  quo- 
tation illustrates  a  prevalent  disposition  to 
forsake  the  authority  of  Christ's  words  and 
of  the  words  of  His  Apostles,  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  rationalism.  The  question, 
then,  after  all,  narrows  itself  down  to  this: 
will  rationalism  win,  or  will  the  authority 
of  Christ  and  those  who  speak  through  and 
for  Him  prevail?  In  short,  authority  in 
religion  is  fast  becoming  a  paramount 
issue. 


80  far  as  Joseph  Smith  is  concerned,  a 
scientific  demonstration  that  he  was  super- 
naturally  born  and  supernaturally  raised 
from  the  dead  would  be  at  variance  with 
the  authority  of  his  repeated  testimonies, 
and  would  therefore  make  him  a  falsifier. 
That  would  be  a  reason  for  discrediting 
"Mormonism."  It  is  the  Spirit  which 
bears  witness  to  the  testimony  of  his  words 
and  mission  that  gives  all  Latter-day 
Saints  assurance  that  "Mormonism"  is 
true,  just  as  it  is  the  spirit  born  of  faith 
which  gives  them  an  equal  assurance  that 
Christ's  wonderful  birth  and  resurrection 
are  accomplished  facts. 

Joseph  F.  Smith. 

Chanoe  in  Stake  Superintendency. — 
At  the  quarterly  conference  of  the  Cassia 
Stake  of  Zion,  held  August  4th,  the  Stake- 
Sunday  School  Board  was  reorganized  with 
Elder  Reese  M.  Harper  as  Stake  Superin- 
tendent, and  Elders  Geo.  H.  Severe  and 
Moses  Smith  as  Assistant  Superintendents. 
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B.  What  should  be  taught  in  the  home. 

1.  Love. 

2.  Obedience. 

3.  \'irtue. 

4.  Reverence  and  deference. 

5.  Honesty. 

(a)   In  thought. 

\.   "For  as  he  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is 
he." — Proverbs  23:  7. 

2.  "Who  dares  think  one  thing  and  an- 

other tell, 
My  heart  detests  him  as  the   gates  of 
hell." — Pope. 

3.  "When  about  to  commit  a  base  deed, 
respect  thyself  though  there  is  no  witness." 

— Ansonius. 

4.  "The  man  who  pauses  in  his  honesty 
wants  little  of  a  villian."— J.  Martyn. 


.").  "Do  not  consider  anything  for  your 
interest  which  makes  you  break  your  word, 
quit  your  modesty  or  incline  you  to  any 
practice  which  will  not  bear  the  light  or 
look  the  world  in  the  face."— Marcus  An- 
tonius. 

(b)   In  word. 

1.  "Falsehood  is  cowardice,  truth  is 
courage." — Ballou. 

2  "Oh,  what  a  tangled  web  we    weave, 
When  first  we  practice  to  deceive." 

—  Scott. 

3.  "He  that  does  one  fault  at  first  and 
lies  to  hide  it,  makes  it  two." — Watts. 

4.  "He  who  says  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  honest  man,  is  himself  a  knave." — 
Berkley. 

5.  "Having     your   conversation   honest 
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among  the  Gentiles;  that,  whereas  they 
speak  against  you  as  evil  doers,  they  may 
by  j'our  good  works  which  they  shall  be- 
hold, glorify  God  in  the  day  of  visitation.'' 
—I  Peter,  2:  12. 

6.  "I  hate  the  man  who  builds  his  fame 
on  the  ruins  of  another." — Gay. 

7.  "His  promises  were  mighty,  but  his 
performances  nothing." — Shakespeare. 

8.  "For  what  is  the  hope  of  the  hj'po- 
crite,  though  he  hath  gained,  when  God 
taketh  away  his  soul?" — Job  27:  8. 

9.  "Deceit  is  the  false  road  to  happi- 
ness; and  all  the  joys  we  travel  to  through 
vice,  like  fairy  bouquets,  vanish  when  we 
touch  them." — A.  Hill. 

10.  "We  never  deceive  for  a  good  pur- 
pose; knavery  adds  malice  to  falsehood." 
— Bruyers. 

11.  "Our  double  dealing  generally 
comes  down  upon  ourselves.  To  speak  or 
act  a  lie,  is  alike  contemptible  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  man." — Everton. 

(c)  In  deed. 

1.  "Thou  Shalt  not  steal."— Ex.  20:  15. 

2.  'That  which  is  Wun  ill,  will  never 
wear  well,  for  there  is  a  curse  attends  it 
which  will  waste  it." — N.  Henry. 

3.  "An  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work 
of  God."— Pope. 

4.  'True  honesty  takes  into  account  the 
claims  of  God,  as  well  as  those  of  man;  it 
renders  to  God  the  things  tha'-  are  God's, 
as  well  as  to  man  the  things  that  are 
man's." — C.  Simmons. 

5.  "He  that  departs  from  his  own  hon- 
esty for  vulgar  praise,  does  it  too  dearly 
buy." — Ben  .Johnson. 

(d)  As  to  ourselves. 

1.  Socrates  being  asked  the  way  to 
honest  fame,  said,  "Study  to  be  what  you 
wish  to  seem." 

2.  "Honesty  is  the  best  policy;  but  he 
who  acts  only  on  that  principle  is  not  an 
honest  man.  No  one  is  habitually  guided 
by  it  in  practice.     An  honest   man  is    al- 


ways before  it,   and  a    knave  is  generally 
behind  it."— Whately. 

3.  "Make  yourself  an  honest  man,  and 
then  you  may  be  sure  there  is  one  rascal 
less  in  the  world." — Carlyle. 

4.  "All  other  knowledge  is  hurtful  to 
him  who  has  not  honesty  and  good  na- 
ture."— Montaigne. 

5.  "Lands  mortgaged  may  return,  but 
honesty  once  pawned  is  ne'er  redeemed." 
— Middleton. 

6.  "If  honesty  did  not  exist,  we  ought 
to  invent  it  as  the  best  means  to  get  rich." 
-  -Mirabeau. 

7.  "Everything  that  thou  reprovest  in 
another,  thou  nust  most  carefully  avoid  in 
thyself." — Cicero. 

8.  "Were  we  to  take  as  much  pains  to 
do  what  we  ought,  as  we  do  to  disguise 
what  we  are,  we  might  appear  like  our- 
selves without  being  at  the  trouble  of  any 
disguise  at  all." — Rochefoucauld. 

(e)  As  to  our  neighbors. 

1.  "So  grasping  is  dishonesty,  that  it  is 
no  respectorof  persons;  it  will  cheat  friends 
as  well  as  foes;  and  were  it  possible  would 
cheat  even  God  Himself." — Bancroft. 

2.  ''Your  word  is  as  good  as  the  bank." 
— Holcroft. 

3.  "Honor  is  not  won  until  some  honor- 
able deed  is  done." — Marlowe. 

4.  "Money  dishonestly  acquired  is  never 
worth  its  cost,  while  a  good  conscience 
never  costs  as  much  as  it  is  w^rth." — J. 
P.  Senn. 

5.  "Prefer  loss  before  unjust  gain;  for 
that  brings  grief  but  once;  this  forever."  — 
Chilo. 

(f)  As  to  the  public. 

1 .  '  'The  same  standard  of  honesty  should 
obtain  in  public  as  in  private  affairs." 

2.  "It  would  be  an  unspeakable  advan- 
tage, both  to  the  public  and  private,  if 
men  would  consider  that  great  truth,  that 
no  man  is  wise  or  safe,  but  he  that  is  hon- 
est."—Sir  W.  Raleigh. 
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3.  "Public  affairs  are  a  public  trust,  to 
be  held  and  administered  with  the  same 
conscientious  regard  for  the  responsibilities 
involved  as  are  required  in  the  execution 
of  private  trusts." — Crapo. 

5.  ''Honesty  first;  then  courage:  then 
brains — anri  all  are  indispensable." — Roose- 
Telt. 

5.  "The  place  should  not  honor  the 
man,  but  the  man  the  place." — Agesilaus. 

6.  "We  measure  great  men  by  their 
character,  not  by  their  success.'' — Nepos. 

7.  "In  how  many  instances  does  it  ap- 
pear that  high  public  ofhce  is  sure  to  spoil 
a  man!  Put  him  in  Jonathan,  he  comes 
out  .Judas!" — Chapin. 

BE  THE  CHILD'S  COMRADE. 

Many  mothers  who  are  zealous  about  the 
well-being  of  their  children,  and  who  at- 
tend to  their  daily  needs  in  the  way  of 
education,  clothing  and  food,  with  consci- 
entious care,  often  neglect  in  the  stress  of 


their  strenuous  living  what  is  most  essen- 
tial of  all,  i.  e.,  companionship  with  their 
boys  and  gir^s,  which  lays  the  foundation 
for  the  friendship  later  on  between  parent 
and  child,  which  is  so  beautiful  and  so  rare 
— rare,  because,  although  the  latter  may 
love  his  father  and  mother  devotedly,  he 
seldom  feels  the  sense  of  pleasure  in  their 
society  that  he  experiences  with  compan- 
ions of  his  own  age.  This  feeling  of  com- 
radeship and  intimacy  which  most  parents 
would  give  worlds  to  have  exist  between 
their  children  and  themselves  when  the 
latter  attain  maturity,  and  yet  take  so 
little  trouble  to  foster  when  they  are 
young,  can  only  be  acquired  in  early  child- 
hood. It  is  in  the  nursery  that  the  moth- 
er must  become  a  playfellow  and  com- 
panion in  order  to  become  a  friend  in  after 
years;  otherwise  all  she  has  done  for  the 
children — the  self-sacrifice,  the  struggles, 
the  anxieties— all  go  for  naught  in  forming 
a  friendship,  however  much  they  may  ex- 
cite gratitude  and  affection. — Exchange. 


HOW  "STONEWALL"  JACKSON  GOT  TO  WEST  POINT. 


To  what  chance  of  youth  did  "Stone- 
wall" Jackson,  the  obedient,  slow,  plod- 
ding bny  owe  the  ability  which  he  dis- 
played in  after  life?  Merely  to  the  chance 
of  stem  necessity,  which  taught  him  that 
in  every  straggle  of  life,  one  must  either 
succeed  or  fail.  From  boyhood  his  life 
was  guided  by  the  injunction,  "Whatever 
thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  that  do  with  thy 
might." 

The  manner  in  which  he  secured  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  military  ac  idemy  at  West 
Point  illustrates  in  a  forcible  manner  this 
trait  of  his  character.  In  his  eighteenth 
year,  while  h.°.  was  serving  as  a  constable. 
a  West  Point  appointee  returned  to  the  dis- 
trict, discouraged  by  the  hard  discipline 
and    harder  work  at  the  military  academy. 


A  blacksmith  who  knew  of  Jackson's  de- 
sire to  study,  said  to  the  boy's  uncle, 
"There's  a  chance  for  Tom  to  get  an  edu- 
cation." Jackson  on  learning  of  the  va- 
cancy, resigned  his  position  as  constable 
and  made  preparations  to  go  to  Washing- 
ton which  was  over  three  hundred  miles 
away.  He  knew  that  in  two  weeks  the 
power  of  appointment  would  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  secretary  of  State.  No  time 
was  to  be  lost.  He  borrowed  ten  dollars 
of  his  uncle,  hastily  packed  his  saddle  liags, 
mounted  his  gray  mare,  and  started  for 
Washington. 

It  was  in  the  winter  time  and  the  roads 
were  almost  impassable.  The  old  mare 
gave  out,  and  Jackson  was  obliged  to  sell 
her,  and  make  his  way  by  stage    coach  as 
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best  he  could.  Various  delays,  however, 
made  him  feel  very  anxious  and  almost 
sick  at  heart, forfear  he  would  not  reach  the 
Capitol  in  time.  When  he  came  to  Harp- 
er's Ferry,  he  had  so  little  money  left  that 
he  was  obliged  to  walk  the  rest  of  the  way. 
He  reached  Washington  late  at  night,  cold, 
hungry  and  very  tired. 

His  Congressman,  Mr.  Hayes,  greeted 
him  very  kindly,  but  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  his  request.  "I  am  afraid  you 
are  too  late,  Tom."  he  said,  "the  power  of 
appointment  passed  to  the  Secretary  this 
very  day." 

"The  day  isn't  over  until  midnight,"  re- 
plied Tom,  ''and  it  is  not  quite  eleven  yet. 
It  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  here  be- 
fore." 

They  hastened  immediately  to  the  Secre- 
tary's home,  but  reached  there  just    after 


that  official  had  retired.  A  few  words  of 
explanation  were  given  for  thei»  call  at 
that  time  of  night,  and  in  a  moment  or 
two  they  found  him  a  willing  listener  to- 
their  reciuest.  Such  unusual  pluck  and 
determination  won  the  admiration  of  the 
Secretary,  who  readily  gave  his  assent  and 
added,  "This  is  the  kind  of  youngster  West 
Point  needs;  he  doesn't  give  up  easily." 

Through  inquiry  the  next  day,  the  Con- 
gressman learned  of  the  boy's  great  strug- 
gle to  reach  Washington  and  also  of  his 
depressed  financial  condition.  Jackson 
confessed  that  he  had  hoped  Mr.  Haj'es 
would  lend  him  enough  money  to  take 
him  to  West  Point.  In  this  he  was  not 
disappointed.  His  Congressman  sent  him 
to  West  Point  rejoicing,  where  he  "passed" 
and  remained  and  graduated  with  honors. 


THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM'S  WONDERFUL  JOURNEY. 


The  sun,  taking  with  him  the  earth  and 
all  the  other  planets  which  revolve  around 
him,  is  every  moment  moving  onward 
through  space  towards  the  stars,  them- 
selves members  of  other  systems,  at  an 
enormous  rate.  The  object  of  this  journey, 
where  it  will  lead  us,  and  what  force  is  im- 
pelling it,  none  can  tell,  says  W.  G.  Bell, 
in  the  Windsor  Magazine.  The  speed  is 
terrific: 

"Yet  it  is  significant  in  the  vast  theater 
in  which  the  celestial  motions  take 
place,  where  space  and  time  are  infinite. 
At  some  future  age,  many  millions  of  years 
to  come,  it  may  he,  the  heavens  will  not 
have  the  appearance  they  have  now. 

"The  earth's  position  in  relation  to  them 
will  have  changed. 

"The  journey  we  are  making  is  toward 
Hercules,  a  familiar  constellation  in  the 
northern  heavens,  and  attractive  to  those 
who  possess    telescopes  by  reason  of  the 


magnificent  star  cluster  found  within  it — 
the  finest  cluster  of  close  stars  in  the  skies. 

"The  evidence  of  this  stupendous  jour- 
nty  which  the  sun  is  taking  rests  upon 
some  of  the  most  delicate  investigations  of 
astronomy. 

"Long  ago  it  was  found  that  the  so- 
called  'fixed'  stars  were  by  no  means  fixed 
in  the  skies,  but  had  motions  which  in 
very  many  cases  were  sufficiently  large  to 
be  measured.  It  then  became  natural  for 
the  inference  to  to  be  drawn,  that  the  sun 
also,  which  is  merely  a  star,  and  not  a  very 
large  one,  might  be  moving  away  in  space. 

"This  general  movement  suggests  that 
there  is  some  central  point  which  is  the 
pivot  of  the  whole  universe,  but  such  a 
point  has  yet  to  be  discovered.  The  well- 
known  cluster  called  the  Pleiades  was  once 
thought  to  be  such  a  pivot,  but  this  is 
now  easily  proved  to  be  an  error.  The 
cluster  is  of  great  general  interest,  however. 


THE  RHINE. 
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"Six  of  the  stars  of  the  Pleiades  can  be 
clearlj-  distinguished  with  the  unaided  eye, 
Alcyone,  the  brighest,  being  of  the  third 
magnitude.  Surrounding  them  is  a  haze 
of  light  emitted  by  many  smaller  stars, 
which  are  too  faint  to  be  individually  sep- 
arated, but  in  a  telescope  or  camera  the 
cluster  is  found  to  be  composed  of  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  stars. 

"The  pace  of  the  solar  system's  journey 
is  put  at  something  between  four  and  four- 
teen miles  a  second!  On  the  basis  of  this 
large  figure  some  startling  calculations  can 
be  made. 

"The  best-known  star  in  the  heavens  is 
Sirius,  the  'dog-star.'  It  is  the  brightest 
of  them  all,  and  its  distance  has  been  put 
at  49,000,000,000,000  miles!  The  figures 
merely  convey  something  approaching  in- 
finite distance. 


"Now,  if  it  be  the  case  that  our  sun  is 
moving  with  a  velocity  of  fourteen  miles  a 
second,  it  will  travel  nearlj'442  millions  of 
miles  in  a  single  year.  Consequently,  if 
it  were  traveling  in  a  straight  line  in  the 
direction  of  Sirius,  it  would  reach  that  star 
in  about  110,000  years. 

"In  the  short  span  of  human  life,  no 
change  can  be  expected  to  be  observed  in 
the  appearance  of  the  heavens,  but  the  re- 
flection is  forced  ppon  us  that  if  only  the 
human  race  survives,  a  time  must  come, 
when,  owing  to  the  sun's  journey,  we  shall 
not  see  all  the  stars  dotted  over  the  sky  in 
their  present  perspective,  and  some  of  the 
constellations  will  have  lost  the  forms  by 
which  they  are  now  so  easily  identified." 

Thus  are  the  truths  taught  in  the  Book 
of  Abrahatti  confirmed. 


THE  RHINE. 


IVERS  were  the  original  boun- 
daries of  nations  and  their  beds 
were  deemed  sacred;  within 
their  depths  dwelt  gods, and  on 
their  banks  were  determined 
the  destinies  ot  nations.  Thus 
the  rivers  were  as  highways,  and  the 
guides  of  every  great  hero.  The  poet, 
looking  deeper,  makes  the  river  the  symbol 
of  life.  As  it  struggles  forth  from  glacier 
or  rock,  it  is  youth;  it  gradually  developes 
the  energy  of  manhood  when  it  dashes  and 
foams  with  almost  unbounded  power; 
then  it  is  seemingly  lost  in  the  vocations 
of  life.  Like  life,  that  finally  reaches  the 
•ocean  of  eternity,  the  river  fiowing  through 
the  lake,  eventually  finds  the  sea.  One 
sees  in  the  river  the  image  of  turbulent 
passion,  and  of  the  dangerous  obstacles 
-which  bar  the  way  of  life,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end. 

So  the  Rhine  comes  down  to  us,  for  two 
thousand  years,  renowned  among  nations. 


On  its  banks  Caesar  led  his  legions,  and 
Attila's  army  thronged  its  way.  In  later 
times  King  Conrad  sailed  down  the  Rhine 
to  Mayencefor  his  coronation. 

Legend  has  flourished  on  the  Rhine, 
even  as  history  has  grown  on  its  banks. 
On  the  Rhine  stood  castles  almost  impreg- 
nable, and  the  Lorelei  sang  on  the  Rhine. 
How  rich  and  incomparable  the  country 
through  which  it  flows,  from  the  Alps  to 
its  grave  in  the  sea. 

The  cities  of  the  old  Empire  rose  on  its 
banks,  and  a  chain  of  magnificent  cathe- 
drals proclaimed  the  ecclesiastical  power 
where  they  held  sway. 

The  Rbine!  who  does  not  know  its 
wealth,  its  legends,  its  music,  its  songs? 

SOURCES  OF  TllK     HlllXE. 

Higher  up  the  mountain  we  clind),  past 
the  last  house  and  the  last  tree,  still  cling- 
ing to  the  narrow  path,  till  we  reach  the 
Rheinwald   Glacier  rising    in    its    majesty 
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before  us.  How  vast  and  gigantic  the 
white  frozen  wall  appears!  The  clouds 
passing  over  these  huge  masses  of  frozen 
snow,  lend  to  them  a  gorgeous  color,  and 
from  their  depths  issues  a  slender  thread 
that  trickles  down  the  hills,  gathering 
force  it  leaps,  joyous  and  foaming,  to  the 
valley  below.  This  is  the  Rhine.  The 
Rhine  is  formed  of  two  principal  arms,  the 
the  upper  and  the  lower;  a  third  one  and 
smaller  is  described  as  the  middle  Rhine. 
This  branch  is  not  interesting  either  for 
history  or  artistic  beauty. 

The  course  of  the  lower  arm  is  as  won- 
derful as  its  origin,  its  path  perhaps  the 
wildest  that  ever  led  from  the  mountains 
to  the  valley.  The  mountain  plain  which 
lies  opposite  the  source  of  the  lower  Rhine 
is  called  "Paradise,"  and  the  abj'ss  into 
which  it  falls  is  called  "Hell." 

The  first  village  through  which  it  flows 
is  called  Rhein  and  the  first  valley  the 
"Rheinwald  Valley."  The  inhabitants  of 
the  town  claim  to  be  descended  from  the 
line  of  Barbarosa,  the  colonizer  of  the 
valley,  when  the  German  orders  guarded 
the  old  military  road  over  the  Alps.  But 
there  are  traces  of  a  still  more  ancient  civ- 
ilization, for  primitive  household  utensils 
have  been  discovered,  and  what  was  once 
a  Roman  temple  has  been  brought  to  view. 
It  has  been  thought  that  the  glacier  has 
much  increased  in  size  during  the  centu- 
ries, causing  an  increase  of  cold.  And 
bird  nests  have  been  found  of  birds  that 
have  not  built  there  in  the  memory  of 
man.  Here  is  an  almost  unbroken  soli- 
tude, unknown  to  the  foot  of  traveler  or 
guide. 

The  course  which  the  lower  Rhine  trav- 
els from  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  ■ 
upper  Rhine  is  only  fifteen  miles.  Its  fall 
in  that  space  over  the  three  huge  valley- 
steps  is  nearly  four  thousand  feet.  One 
ca,n  form  an  idea  of  its  youthful  turbulence 
and  what  mighty  powers  are  at  work  here. 
The  source  of  the  upper  Rhine  is  not  so 


solemn,  but  of  exquisite  loveliness.  Here 
deep  solitude  surrounds  us,  and  great 
boulders  are  scattered  about.  No  human 
footfall,  no  sound  of  life,  and  by  straining 
the  eye  forward  and  upward  scarcely  can 
be  seen  the  blue  of  the  distant  sky. 

Yet  here  springs  the  Rhine,  and  the 
murmur  we  hear  is  its  cradle  song.  This 
is  the  wildest  canton  of  Switzerland,  where 
even  now  the  eagle  soars  and  the  bear 
crawls  to  its  cave.  Glaciers  are  all  around, 
covered  with  eternal  snow.  This  is  the  or- 
iginal watershed,  between  the  dark  blue 
North  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  In  the 
solitude  here  nature  unseen  performs  her 
mightiest  work. 

At  Reichenau  the  tvro  rivers  meet;    the 
one,  the  upper  Rhine,  its  waters  light  green 
and  clear,  and    the    lower   with    its   dark, 
black    flow,    which    reaches    far    up    the 
stream.     From    here  they  go  through  life 
united.       The  world    has    but  one  Rhine. 
But  all  along  its    path    are    forests,    vine- 
yards,   beauty  and    verdure.      Its   waters 
scintillate    beneath    the    morning    sun,   or 
are  glorified,  sparkling  like   jewels   under 
the  crimson  evening  glow.     We  are  in  the 
world  of  chivalry,  of  romance  and  of  song. 
Castles  gleam  out  of  the  surrounding  trees, 
more  than  a  thousand  feet  above  it.  Today 
they  are  nearly  all  ruins,  the  wreckage  left 
by  marauders,  who,  with  sword   and  fire, 
destroyed  in  an  hour  that  which  took  ages 
to  upbuild.     One   can    but  grieye    to    see 
them,   towering  above  the  Rhine,  roofless, 
tenantless,  subject  to   the  storms  of    time, 
where  once  the    guard    watched    from  the 
battlements,   and    evening    songs    floated 
over  the  rolling  river,  where  the  child  prat- 
tled   in   glee,    and    the  lady  awaited   the 
homecoming  of  her  lord. 

How  full  of  speech  these  ruins!  how 
loudly  they  tell  of  other  days!  A  solemn 
silence  lingers  there,  a  beauty  all  their  own 
surrounds  them,  while  onward,  ever  on- 
ward rolls  the  flowing  Rhine  to  its  final 
home — the  sea.  Lydia  D.  Alder. 


A  RELIC  CHAIR. 


No  doubt  many  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive relics  have  been  and  are  being  lost 
through  a  lack  of  knowing  just  what  to  do 
with  theiii  and  how  to  preserve  them  in  a 
convenient  form. 

Brother  Richard  I.  Mills,  of  West 
Weber,  has  in  a  unique  manner  solved 
this  problem  so  far  as  some  relics  which 
are  most  interesting  to  him  are  coacerned. 
He  was  a  pioneer  in  this  country,  and 
much  of  his  early  labor  was  performed  in 
a  time  when  hay  had  to  be  cut  with  a 
scythe,  and  grain  with  the  old  fashioned 
cradle,  when  machinery  for  farm  work  was 
not  known,  when  the  pioneer  had  to  bend 
his  back  to  the  load,  and  with  the  imper- 
fect tools  then  at  hand  open  the  wilder- 
ness. 

From  a  period  of  at  least  thirty  years  ago 
Brother  Mills  has  saved  many  relics  of  his 
early  toil  in  the  shape  of  the  rude  farm  im- 
plements then  in  use,  and  which  are  indeed 
interesting  in  their  quaintness  to  the  gen- 
eration now  growing  up. 

Of  these  relics  Brother  Mills  has  made 
an  artistic  garden  chair,  put  together  with- 
out nails  and  neatly  painted.  He  has  sent 
us  a  picture  of  the  chair  for  the  better  in- 
formation of  the  readers  of  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor, and  in  explanation  tells  us  that 
his  four  foot  cradle  scythe  forms  the  back 
part  of  the  chair,  and  the  uprights  on 
either  side  are  formed,  one  by  his  old 
grub-hoe  handle,  and  the  other  by   a  part 


of  his  shovel  handle.  The  cross  bar  on 
top  is  a  spade  ^handle,  and  his  other  tools 
— swaths,  fork,  rake,  etc., — are'^  all  nicely 
fitted  in  their  places,  and  altogether  make 


BROTHER    .MILLS    AND    HIS    CHAIR. 

a  very  presentable  chair.  Thus  upon  the 
tools  with  which  he  has  had  many  a  hard 
day's  labor  Brother  Mills  may  now  take 
his  ease. 


OPENING  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  SALOONS. 

Now   and  then  something  occurs  which  quake  antl  lire  was   the  rigid  closing  of  all 

shows  in  an  unusually  vivid  way  how  great  the   saloons.     It  resulted    in   keeping    the 

is  the  evil   for   which   drink  is  responsible.  city  freer  from  crime  of   all  kinds  and  freer 

San  P'rancisco  is  furnishing  a  lesson  at  the  from  disease  than  it  had  ever  been  before; 

present  moment.      One  of  the   lir.st  meas-  and  that,  too,  although  every  other  circum- 

ures  of  safety  which  followed    the    earth-  stance  induced  to  both  crime  and   disease.. 
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But  now  the  saloons  are  open  again. 
How  they  are  regarded  by  even  the  sanest 
of  men  is  strikingly  disclosed  by  the  fact 
that  ministers  have  been  advising  the  women 
in  the  camps  to  arm  themselves, and  the  po- 
lice even  are  said  to  be  counseling  citizens  to 
carry  revolvers  when  business  calls  them 
out  at  night.  The  numbers  of  the  police, 
too,  haye  been  largely  increased. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  people  of 
San  Francisco  are  a  bad  lot,  waiting  only 
for  the  opportunity  to  secure  liquor  in 
order  to  show  their  evil  propensities.  It 
means  merely  that  in  San  Francisco,  as  in 


every  other  city,  there  is  a  class  that  can 
be  kept  decent  so  long  as  it  cannot  get 
liquor,  but  becomes  a  menace  as  soon  as  it 
does  get  liquor. 

It  needs  a  lesson  like  this  to  rouse  the 
minds  of  people  to  the  seriousness  of  this 
great  problem.  There  is  hardly  a  greater 
question  in  public  life  today,  and  it  is  only 
when  the  minds  of  the  people  are  awak- 
ened, and  when  the  matter  is  studied  as 
gravely  and  earnestly  and  conscientiously 
as  it  deserves,  that  any  satisfactory  solu- 
tion will  be  found. — Exchange. 


BY  THE   WAY. 


The  life  of  the  visiting  nurse  is  one  of 
sober  and  sad  realities,  and  it  is  fortu- 
nate that  many  a  bit  of  humor  comes  in  to 
brighten  the  daily  work.  Some  of  these 
''lighteners  of  labor"  are  quoted  in  "Char- 
ities and  the  Commons."  The  first  inci- 
dent pertains  to  a  Mrs.  Partington  of  the 
■slums: 

Mrs.  Brian  was  calling  on  a  friend  who 
lived  rouud  the  corner,  and  who  had  an 
ulcer  on  her  leg.  After  expressing  her 
■sympathy,  she  remarked,  by  way  of  ad- 
vice: 

"Now  why  don't  yez  have  a  trimmed 
nurse?  She'll  put  fertilized  rags  on  yer 
sore,  and  it'll  soon  be  well." 

A  case  called  one  nurse  into  a  Chinese 
section  of  the  city.  Every  day  she  passed 
two  Chinese  at  work  on  the  lower  floor  of 
the  house  where  she  went,  and  always 
nodded  good  morning  to  them.  At  last 
came  a  day  when  only  one  .John  was  to  be 
seen. 

"Where  is  your  partner?"  asked  the 
nurse. 

"Him  inho'ptal,"  was  the  reply.  "Clis- 
tee-an  gentleman  hit  'im  on  the  head." 

"And  who  are  you?"  asked  a  nurse  of  a 
small  child  of   seven  who  opened  the  door 


for  her.  She  had  never  seen  the  little  girl 
before,  although  she  had  been  visiting  the 
house  for  some  weeks. 

"Please,  ma'am,"  came  the  answer,"I'm 
gran'ma's  little  niece." 

Selected. 

0 
WHEN  BABY  HOLDS  HER  BREATH. 

When  baby  holds  her  breath  sometimes, 

And  get's  black  in  the  face, 
You  ought  to  see  the  scurrying 

And  foaming  'round  the  place; 
They  telephone  for  father 

To  bring  the  doctor  quick; 
Grandma  cries  and  wrings  her  hands. 

And  Sister  Jane  turns  sick; 
And  Ned  and  Nell  and  Jack  and  me, 

We're  frightened  plum  to  death, 
'Cause  mother  won't  'splain  to  us 

Why  baby  holds  her  breath. 

But  when  they  give  her  what  she  wants, 

And  bab)  s  well  again. 
And  chews  on  father's  watch  and  grins, 

You  ought  to  hear  them  then; 
They  call  her  lovely  angel, 

And  bless  her  heart  she  smiled; 
The  one  that  grandma  loves  the  best, 

And  father's  sweetest  child; 
And  mother  savs  to  Ned  and  us: 

"You'll  surely  be  my  death; 
What  makes  you  ask  me  questions 

While  the  baby  holds  her  breath?" 


LESSONS  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  CAIN. 


n. 

"AM  I  MY  BROTHER'S  KEEPER?" 

The  words  of  Cain  when  the  Lord  said 
to  him,  "Where  is  Abel,  thy  brother?"  are 
the  words  of  every  man  who  disavows  the 
responsibility  he  owes  to  his  fellow-man; 
they  are  the  words  expressed  in  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  repudiate  the  duties 
they  are  under  to  others.  The  words  of 
Cain  in  which  he  assumed  an  indifferent 
concern  for  his  brother,  were  spoken  after 
he  had  committed  a  most  awful  crime. 
To  pretend  the  virtue  of  minding  our  own 
business,  to  be  silent  when  we  ought  to 
speak,  to  be  indifferent  when  we  ought  to 
act,  constitute  a  violation  of  the  great  com- 
mand: "Thou  shaft  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself."  The  violation  of  that  command 
has  from  the  time  of  Cain  been  expressed 
in  the  words:  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?" 

There  are  many  people  in  this  world 
whose  own  selfish  lives,  whose  ungrate- 
ful conduct  and  stolid  indifference 
they  undertake  to  make  virtues  of  by 
the  pretension  that  what  they  are  doing 
and  saying  is  out  of  a  high  regard  for 
the  liberty  of  others  into  whose  conduct 
they  are  above  inquiring.  True,  it  is  a 
virtue  to  mind  one's  own  business,  to  resist 
a  morbid  curiosity,  to  respect  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  others,  but  we  are  not 
therefore  justified  in  letting  others  alone 
when  we  should  be  helpful;  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  many  assume  the  virtue  of 
minding  their  own  business,  when  in  real- 
ity what  they  call  minding  their  own  busi- 
ness is  simply  an  excuse  for  a  wrong  or 
neglect  which  they  have  perpetrated. 
There  are  times  when  it  is  our  duty  to 
speak  for  others,  to  know  otliers,  to  feel  for 
others,  and  the  neglect  of  that  duty  is  a 
sinful  disregard  for  the  obligations  the  I^ord 
has  put  us  under  to  answer  when  we  are 
the  keepers  of   our  brothers. 


One  of  the  sins  of  the  modern  world  is 
the  growing  tendency  to  let  every  man  car- 
ry his  own  burdens,  a  tendency  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  remark  akin  to  the  words 
of  Cain:  "I  have  troubles  of  my  own." 
Such  a  spirit  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  false 
idea  that  every  man's  burdens  are  all  that 
he  can  bear.  The  nearer  we  approach  the 
spirit  and  mission  of  Jesus,  the  stronger 
we  are  and  the  better  prepared  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  others.  Christ  could  say,  "My 
yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden  is  light."  The 
burdens  He  carried  were  the  burdens  of 
this  world — the  cares,  the  sorrows,  the  sins 
others. 

How  different  from  the  answer  of  Cain 
were  the  words  of  Jesus  recorded  in  that 
beautiful  prayer  in  the  17th  chapter  of  St. 
John:  "I  have  manifested  thy  name  unto 
the  men  which  thou  gavest  me  out  of  the 
world;  thine  they  were,  and  thou  gavest 
them  me;    and  they  have    kept  thy  word. 

*  *  While  I  was  with  them  in  the 
world,  I  kept  them  in  my  name;  those 
that  thou  gavest  me  I  have  kept,  and 
none  of  them  is  lost,  but  the  son  of  perdi- 
tion; that  the  scripture  might  be  ful- 
filled." 

Every  man  who  has  resting  upon  him 
the  responsibilities  of  a  family,  every  man 
whose  calling  in  the  priesthood  makes  him 
answerable  in  a  large  measure  for  the  con- 
duct and  happiness  of  others  is  his  broth- 
er's keeper.  The  more  perfectly  he  fulfills 
his  duties,  the  less  disposed  he  will  be  to 
make  excuses  and  make  evasive  answers. 
The  spirit  of  evasion  always  manifests  it- 
self in  the  neglect  of  a  duty,  and  the  shirk- 
ing of  a  responsibility.  Neglect  and 
wrongdoing  take  out  of  nu'u's  lives  the 
frank  and  guileless  spirit  which  (iod  put 
there.  It  is  so  natural  for  men  to  assunie 
virtues  when  they  have  sinned,  that  the 
world  is  full  of  men  and  women  who 
answer    the    roll    cull    of     duty    as    Cain 
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answered  the  call  of  Jehovah.      The  sham 
of  false  pretensions  will  all  be  laid  bare  in 


God's    own   due    time    and    men  will   be 
known  for  what  they  are.  T. 


LETTERS  TO  MY  BOY. 


XIV. 


My  Dear  Son:  — 

I  SUPPOSE  everj'  father  is  ambitious  that 
his  son  be  a  polished  man;  and  in  this 
letter  I  would  like  to  make  yon  understand 
what  it  means  to  have  a  polished  nature. 
In  the  first  place  you  should  know  that 
only  certain  natures  will  take  on  a  polish, 
just  as  certain  kinds  of  wood  can  be  made 
to  shine.  You  will  understand  what  I 
mean  when  I  tell  you  that  you  cannot  put 
a  nice  polish  on  a  piece  of  quaken  asp  or 
pine.  Thej'  are  soft,  their  fibers  are  loose 
and  coarse;  and  if  they  are  made  to  look 
well  at  all,  they  must  be  covered  with 
varnish. 

Now  among  people  in  this  world  there  is 
this  notable  distinction,  that  some  to  look 
well  at  all  must  be  varnished — the  coarse, 
loose,  irregular  fibers  of  their  natures  must 
be  covered  up.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  those,  like  oak  and  mahogany,  who 
are  so  fine  in  their  texture,  so  constant, 
so  true,  so  equal,  that  like  these  hard 
woods  they  are  susceptible  of  a  polish 
which  reflects  the  life  about  them.  You 
will  understand  from  this  comparison  what 
I  mean  when  I  say  there  are  certain  na- 
tures that  can  be  polished,  and  you  may 
therefore  naturally  wonder  whether  natures 
like  the  oak  must  be  born,  or  whether  thej' 
can  be  cultivated. 

We  all  come  into  the  world  in  this  re- 
spect dual  beings — beings  of  natural  or  in- 
herent abilities,  and  beings  of  capabilities, 
that  is,  our  mortal  lives  can  be  improved, 
and  when  they  are  cultivated,  take  on 
many  excellent  qualities.  Now  the  tex- 
tures of  your  being  is  like  the  texture  in 
wood,  it  grows  unseen.  It  is  covered  by 
external  circumstances,   a    bark  that  con- 


ceals the  real  fibers  of  your  being.  Wheth- 
er you  shall  be  capable  of  polish  is  left  for 
you  to  say-  That  will  depend  upon  your 
real  life,  your  thoughts  your  feelings,  it 
will  depend  upon  your  desires.  So  that  if 
you  go  on  in  life  silently  thinking  about 
that  which  is  good  and  true,  and  noble, 
and  kind  and  helpful  to  others,  your  na- 
ture takes  on  a  refined  quality  that  is  sus- 
ceptible of  real  polish.  Without  these 
finer  and  more  perfect  fibers  of  our  being, 
no  amount  of  external  application  will 
ever  make  us  polished  beings. 

Men  who  are  coarse  in  their  lives,  vulgar 
in  their  language,  gross  in  their  natures, 
men  whose  secret  motive  and  hidden  desires 
are  unworthy,  can  never  be  truly  polished 
men.  If  they  are  made  to  look  well  at  all, 
they  must  be  varnished.  So  that  when  you 
see  a  varnished  man,  j'ou  may  be  sure  he 
is  thus  coated  because  his  real  inner  na- 
ture is  not  fit  to  be  looked  at.  If  your  life  is 
a  polished  one,  it  will  be  a  beautiful  one, 
whether  you  are  dressed  well  or  poorly, 
whether  your  society  is  sought  by  the 
pleasure  loving,  or  whether  you  live  in 
worldly  obscurity. 

You  know  that  furniture  looks  beautiful 
when  plain,  if  it  is  made  out  of  hard  wood. 
It  is  the  cheaper,  commoner  lumber  that 
needs  scroll  work  and  carving  to  make  it 
at  all  pleasing.  Y'ou  are  now  young  and 
capable  of  taking  on  solidity  that  in  years 
to  come  will  give  you  a  quality  that  will 
make  it  easy  for  you  to  take  on  the  polish 
of  a  noble  and  intelligent  manhood.  Y'ou 
have,  perhaps,  noticed  that  a  piece  of  pol- 
ished mahogany  gives  beauty  to  whatever 
it  reflects.  So  in  life,  the  truly  polished 
man  is  constantly  reflecting  that  which  is 
beautiful  and  true  in  his  surroundings. 
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THE    BOY  SHOEMAKER   OF    BERRYVILLE. 

XXXVIII. 

If  you  knew  the  light- 
That  your  soul  casts  in  ray  sight; 

How  I  look  to  you, 

For  the  good  and  true, 
The  beauteous  and  the  right! 

Bohert  llroii'uiiiri. 

Fawn's  party. — Maud  filled  with  remorse. — 
Grandma  Rafton  aad  Aunt  May  consulted. — 
Jem  and  Fawn  get  into  it! — Something  else 
happens  — Carl  persuaded  to  visit  friends  in 
Burnham. 


T  was  indeed  a.  pleasant  sur- 
prise to  the  merry  guests  who 
gathered  at  Judge  Lotzie's  on 
Thursday  evening,  to  find 
among  them  a  newly  married 
couple,  Jem's  brother  Ted  as 
i,he  happy  bridegroom,  and  his  charming, 
"though  rather  quiet  and  reserved,  young 
bride;  and  much  attention  was  shown 
them. 

Polly  Rafton  had  a  long  talk  with  Ted 
■during  the  evening,  about  Digit,  with 
whom  she  had  occasionally  corresponded. 
She  expressed  herself  as  being  much  grat- 
ified to  learn  that  Digit,  at  no  distant  date, 
was  to  be  married  to  the  pretty  daughter 
•of  a  worthy  printer. 

"My  brothers  will  stop  teasing  ine  about 
him  now,  I  guess,"  she  said,  "and  I  shall 
consider  myself  free  to  accept  the  atten- 
tions of  someone  else.'' 

Mrs.  Edward  O'Lang,  nee  Maud  Math- 
ews, was  already  growing  very  penitent, 
■or  rather  very  much  concerned,  over  t})e 
hasty  step  her  great  love  for  Ted  iiad  led 
her  to  take,    contrary   to    the   wishes  and 


designs  of  her  parents,  particularly  her 
father.  The  fact  that  Nannie  Hetherley's 
boy  continued  to  look  at  the  course  Ted 
and  his  bride  had  taken  with  much  dis- 
favor, was  one  great  cause  for  Claud's  dis- 
quietude. If  Carl  would  only  approve, 
would  only  come  to  see  that  under  the 
circumstances  the  runaway  match  was  but 
natural  and  the  only  alternative,  Maud 
told  Ted,  then  the  matter  could  easily  be 
settled  with  her  mother,  and  afterwards 
with  her  father.  But  Carl  proved  hard  to 
be  convinced.  And  the  boy  shoemaker 
came  to  appear  as  a  stern,  relentless  old 
guardian  in  the  case,  instead  of  a  boy  with 
youthful  feelings  and  emotions,  who 
should  have  entered  heart  and  soul  into 
sympathy  with  the  young  truants,  and 
been  eager  to  assist  in  procuring  the  for- 
giveness of  the  parents,  whom  everyone 
allowed,  would  have  just  cause  for  feeling 
hurt  and  hard  towards  their  daughter  and 
their  undesired  son-in-law. 

The  truth  was,  Ted  and  Maud  said  the 
wrong  things  to  Carl  in  trying  to  get  him 
to  look  at  the  matter  just  as  they  saw  it, 
and  to  consent  to  write  to  her  parents,  or, 
better  still,  to  accompany  them  back  to 
their  home,  and  aid  in  settling  things  there 
in  an  amicable  way.  Tiiey  didn't  know 
Carl's  weak  points,  for  he  had  them,  like 
other  mortals.  They  had  no  idea  that 
there  was  any  sellishness  in  Carl's  nature, 
hut  there  was. 

And  here  an  explanation  of  his  state  of 
mind  at  the  time  is  necessary.  Hints  ha<l 
often  reached  him,  tjirough  Ted's  letters 
and   otherwise,  of   tiic    beauty  and    excel- 
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lency  of  character  of  Maud  Mathews,  and 
his  liveliest  interest  had  been  awakened  in 
her.  Then,  in  his  youthful  fancies,  he  had 
brooded  tenderlj'  over  the  strong  ties  which 
must  necessarily  exist  always  between 
them,  because  of  the  great  affection  their 
mothers  held  for  each  other. 

And  in  imagination  at  least,  if  not  in 
reality,  Carl  had  been  for  years  devotedly 
in  love  with  Maud  Mathews,  without  ever 
seeing  her  or  even  corresponding  with  her. 
It  had  seemed  to  him  a  settled  proposition 
that  as  soon  as  he  should  get  to  be  well 
enough  off  to  marry,  he  had  only  to  go 
over  to  Burnham  and  make  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  girl  he  had  loved  so 
dearly,  marry  her,  and  bring  her  to  Heth- 
erley  Home,  to  abide  in  blissful  enjoyment 
with  him  forever.  Romantic?  Yes,  in- 
deed! If  to  be  a  romancer  could  be  counted 
sin,  Carl  was,  without  question  a  grievous 
sinner. 

But  let  us  not  count  it  so  bad  as  that. 
And  admitting  that  all  men  are  weak 
where  women  are  conce'^ned,  and  all  wo- 
men are  weak  where  men  are  concerned, 
let  it  be  considered  only  an  exhibition  of 
human  nature  in  Carl  to  feel  personally  af- 
fronted and  injured  when  Ted  stepped  in 
and  married  the  girl  he  had  been  intend- 
ing so  long  should  certainly  be  his  own 
wife,  unreasonable  as  it  was  in  him  to  feel 
so. 

No  one  knew  what  his  thoughts  and 
calculations  had  been  on  the  subject,  not 
even  Jem,  his  bosom  companion.  But 
Carl  could  not  take  that  into  consideration 
then,  in  his  extreme  disappointment.  He 
didn't  want  to  act  the  fool  and  give  people 
occasion  to  talk  of  his  silliness;  but  he 
knew  he  had  never  before  felt  so  foolish 
under  any  condition  as  he  did  then,  or  so 
incapable  of  deciding  what  course  he  ought 
to  pursue. 

He  did  not  realize  at  first  how  greatly 
troublfid  he  was  over  the  affair,  and  in 
fact,  he  might   never   have  felt  so    keenly 


regarding  it,  but  for  the  imprudent  course- 
Ted  and  his  bride  unwittingly  followed. 
It  seemed  to  Carl  that  Maud,  now  a  mar- 
ried woman, was  altogether  too  affectionate 
in  her  talk  and  her  manner  towards  him, 
in  her  persistent  coaxing  and  pleading  with 
him  to  arrange  his  business  so  it  could  be 
left  for  a  while,  and  go  with  Ted  and  her 
to  Burnham  for  a  visit. 

She  would  keep  telling  him,  however 
much  he  tried  to  turn  her  from  the  subject, 
that  no  one  in  the  world  had  been  talked 
of  so  much  in  her  home  of  late  years  as 
the  son  of  Nannie  Hetherley.  Nannie, 
whose  wisdom  and  generous  courage  had 
saved  George  Mathews  and  his  wife  from 
life-long  separation  and  sorrow,  and  se- 
cured to  them  at  least  the  beginning  of 
their  so  far  successful  career.  And  the  boy" 
— Nannie's  boy,  of  whom  they  had  heard 
so  much  that  was  favorable  that  they  be- 
lieved in  him,  as  being  noble  in  charac- 
ter and  trustworthy  in  counsel,  like  his 
mother.  Oh,  if  he  would  only  go  with 
them,  and  speak  to  her  parents  in  behalf 
of  their  disobedient  daughter  and  her  self- 
willed  husband,  she  was  sure  that  pardoa 
would  be  granted  them! 

And  Ted  was  altogether  too  determined 
that  Carl   should  drop  everything  else  and 
go  to  Burnham  for    a  while.     Not  for  his 
sake,  but  to  comfort  his  wife  and  make  her 
feel  that  s^ie  could  dare  to  face   her  father 
and  mother  again. 

A  desire  to  be  av**nged  of  the  wrong: 
which  (in  Carl's  untutored  imagination) 
had  been  done  him  in  ihe  marriage  of  Ted 
and  Maud,  came  into  his  heart  once  or 
twice,  and  he  felt  like  telling  Ted  he  hoped 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mathews  never  would  forgive 
him  for  stealing  their  daughter.  Or,  that 
he  would  like  to  fight  him  once  more,  and 
see  if  he  could  hurt  him  again  as  badly  ao 
he  did  that  other  time.  But  instead  of 
giving  vent  to  these  disagreeable  feelings, 
he  grew  sullen,  and  simply  said  he  could 
not  and  would  not    leave  poor  Jem  alone 
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in  the  Home.  It  would  be  unfair  to  do  so. 
In  Berryville,  as  in  many  other  local- 
ities, old  and  young  people  often  came  to- 
gether in  social  parties,  such  as  Fawn  was 
giving  to  her  own  and  her  parents'  friends. 
Grandma  Rafton  and  her  daughter  were 
present  on  that  occasion,  and  Carl  felt 
relieved  when  the  thought  came  to  him 
that  it  would  be  well  to  consult  them  in 
relation  to  the  perplexing  question  which 
Ted  and  Maud  still  refused  to  drop,  as  be- 
ing answered. 

He  was  glad,  a  moment  later,  to  see 
Aunt  May's  fan  flutter  to  the  floor,  as  it 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  crossing  the 
room  to  pick  it  up,  and  he  gallantly  re- 
tained and  waved  it  for  her,  taking  the 
seat  which  she  moved  along  on  the  sofa 
to  make  for  him. 

He  found  attentive  listeners  in  Aunt 
May  and  her  mother,  while  he  told  them 
the  true  story  of  the  young  married  couple, 
and  how  they  were  trying  to  get  him  mixed 
up  in  it,  coaxing  him  to  go  home  with  them 
and  intercede  before  the  injured  parents  in 
behalf  of  the  run-a-ways. 

"I  will  not  go  and  leave  Jem  alone  at 
Hetherley  Home;  it  would  be  unwise  in 
me  to  go,  anyhow;  do  you  not  think  so?" 
he  asked  at  the  conclusion  of  his  story. 
He  had  told  all  except  the  one  sacred 
little  secret  of  his  own  heart,  that  he 
loved  Maud.  If  the  two  women  whom  he 
consulted  had  been  given  to  know  this 
particular  point  in  the  state  of  affairs,  they 
would  doubtless  have  advised  him  to  stand 
firm  by  the  resolution  he  had  formed.  But 
being  ignorant  of  that  important  feature, 
they  both  said: 

"Go,  Carl,  by  all  means,  and  bring 
about  a  peaceable  termination  of  the  mat- 
ter if  you  can.  If  you  should  not  be  as 
successful  as  these  young  friends  of  yours 
have  faith  that  you  would,  you  will  still 
have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  you 
have  not  shirked  a  duty,  but  had  done 
your  best.     And  as  for  leaving  Jem  alone, 


he  is  old  enough  to  look  after  himself  and 
the  place  for  a  while,  isn't  he?" 

Jem  came  up  to  Carl  just  then  with  an 
unusually  bright  apd  animated  face. 
"What  do  think,  Carl?"  he  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Carl,  "You  look 
wonderfully  pleased.  Can't  tell  what  to 
think,  unless  Ted  has  turned  to  teasing 
you  instead  of  me   to  go   home  with  him." 

"It  isn't  that, Carl,"  answered  Jem. "You 
object  to  leaving  me  alone.  And  you  will 
not  have  to.  Fawn  and  I  have  concluded 
— with  the  full  consent  of  her  parents — " 
here  Jem  bowed  very  low  to  Carl,  and 
laughed  lightly. 

"To  get  married  right  away!"  said  Aunt 
May,  anticipating  the  finishing  clause  of 
Jem's  remark. 

"Yes,  that's  it.  Aunt  May.  The  Judge 
is  going  to  announce  it,  and  then  he  will 
give  me  his  daughter,  and  she  will  keep 
house  for  me  while  you  go  visiting,  Carl. 
Are  you  glad?" 

"I  ought  to  be,  Jem;  yes,  I  am!"  Carl  de- 
clared, but  a  feeling  of  more  extreme  lone- 
liness than  his  heart  already  held  came 
over  him  at  the  same  time.  Even  Jem 
could  never  be  the  same  to  him  any  moie 
that  he  had  bee^;  he  was  awakened  from 
his  own  early  love  dream,  and  he  felt  that 
his  life  would  henceforth  be  a  desolate 
one.  But  he  smiled  bravely,  and  told 
Jem  he  could  say  to  Ted,  that  with  the 
arrangements  which  seemed  to  be  forming, 
he  felt  inclined  to  consider  his  request 
more  favorably,  and  would,  perhaps,  go 
home  with  them  after  all. 

The  guests  were  again  agreeably  sur- 
prised when  Fawn's  i)leasant  sociable  was 
suddenly  turned  into  a  happy  wedding 
party,  and  the  young  folks  liked  it  im- 
mensely, 

(TO    HE    rONTINUEn.) 

MATTIE'S  WA^TS  AND  WISHES. 

1  want  rt  iiii'co  (if  cnl'co 
To  make  my  iloU  a  dwess, 
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I  doesn't  want  a  big  piece, 

A  yard'll  do,  I  dees. 
I  wish  you'd  fwed  my  needle, 

An'  lind  my  fimble,  too — 
I  hag  such  heaps  of  sewin' 

I  don't  know  what  to  do. 

My  Hepsy's  tored  her  apron 

A-tumbHn'  down  the  stairs, 
An'  Caesar's  lost  his  pantnoons, 

An'  needs  anozzer  pair; 
I  wants  my  Maud  a  bonnet, 

She  hasn't  none  at  all, 
And  Fwed  must  have  a  jacket. 

His  ozzer  one's  too  small. 

I  want  to  go  to  gran'ma's, 

You  promised  me  I  might; 
I  know  she'd  like  to  see  me — 

I  wants  to  go  tonight. 
She  lets  me  wipe  the  dishes, 

An'  see  in  gran'pa's  watch 
I  wish  I'd  free,  four  pennies 

To  buy  some  butter-scotch. 

I  wish  I  had  a  cookie, 

I'm  hungry's  I  can  be. 
If  you  hasn't  pretty  large  ones, 

You'd  better  bring  me  free. 
I  wish  1  had  a  p'ano. 

Won't  you  buy  me  one  to  keep? 
O  dear!    I  feel  so  tired, 

I  wants  to  go  to  sleep! 

Selected. 


A  SOUND  CURE. 

[Certain  doctors  maintain  that  the  best  way 
to  prevent  indigestion  is  to  whistle  without  a 
pause  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  dinner.] 

In  days  gone  by,  when  meals  were  o'er. 

To  guard  ourselves  from  ill. 
The  black,  unpleasant  draught  we'd  pour, 

Or  bolt  the  azure  pill; 
But  now  we've  found,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  trick  that's  better  far; 
We  are  a  happy  family —  * 

We  are,  we  are,  we  are! 

A  whistled  tune,  M.D. 'shave  found. 

All  tonics  will  eclipse; 
So  volumes  of  the  richest  sound 

Stream  from  our  pursed-up  lips. 
Each  chooses  his  own  melody. 

There's  not  the  slightest  jar; 


We  are  a  happy  family— 
We  are,  we  are,  we  are! 

My  father  renders  "Nancy  Lee," 

My  mother  "Dolly  Grey," 
yiy  sister,  in  a  different  key. 

Works  hard  at  "Sail  away;" 
My  brother  tries  "Abide  with  me, 

(Six  faults  to  every  bar); 
We  are  a  happy  family— 

We  are,  we  are,  we  are! 

And  as  the  cheery  notes  arise, 

And  soar  toward  the  roof, 
Fell  Indigestion  quails  and  flies. 

Dyspepsia  holds  aloof.    • 
Our  health,-  as  far  as  I  can  see, 

Continues  up  to  par; 
We  are  a  happy  family— 

We  are,  we  are,  we  are! 


London  Chronicle, 

LKTrER-BOX. 

A  Blessing. 

Pine  Grove,  .July,  1906. 
We  live  two  miles  from  Sunday  School,, 
but  I  go  every  Sunday  that  I  can.  Last 
Sunday  I  got  scalded  all  over  my  leg 
very  badly.  Papa  prayed  for  me  that  I 
might  be  better,  and  I  was  easy  and  went 
to  sleep,  and  when  I  woke  I  was  better.  I 
am  nine  years  old. 

Fern  Chandler. 

Charade. 

MiLLViLLE,  Utah. 
I  like  charades,  and  will    send  one  com- 
posed of  eleven  letters. 

1.  4,  2  is  something  we  all  should  do. 
5,  10,  7  is  a  fowl. 

9,  6,  8  is  something  most  people  can  do, 

2,  8  ,11,  3  is  twelve  months. 
The  whole  is  a  river  in  Europe. 

Edith  Standley. 

A  Pretty  Colt. 

Provo  City,  Utah. 
We  live    in   Provo,  and  we  like  Sunday 
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School  and  Primary.  We  love  our  teach- 
ers. There  are  six  children  of  us — three 
brothers  and  three  sisters.  We  have  the 
dearest  little  colt,  and  its  color  is  brown. 
We  like  the  little  letters.  Your  little 
friends. 

Haze^j  Smart,  6  years  old. 

Thelma  Smart,  8  >ears  old. 

From  the  Jay  Branch  in  Kansas. 

I  go  to  Sunday  School  every  Sunday.  I 
am  studying  the  Book  of  Mormon.  There 
are  about  fifty  members  in  the  branch. 
They  all  seem  to  be  interested  in  Sunday 
School  work.  There  have  been  two  mem- 
bers baptized  lately.  I  was  baptized  two 
years  ago.  I  have  two  steel  traps,  and 
mama  gives  me  a  penny  for  every  rat  I 
catch  and  a  half  cent  for  every  mouse  I 
catch. 

President  Duffin  visited  the  branch  last 
Sunday,  and  we  had  a  plea:sant  time.  I 
am  ten  years  old. 

Johnnie  A.  Hasty. 

0 

Horses,  Colts,   Etc. 

Murray,  Utah. 

I  am  a  little  girl,  ten  years  old.  Papa 
takes  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  and  we 
all  like  it.  There  are  four  brothers  and 
three  sisters  of  us.  We  go  to  Sunday 
School,  Primary  and  Religion  Class. 

We  have  three  horses,  two  colts,  a  pig, 
and  some  chickens. 

I  remain,  your  ever  interested  rtader  of 
the  Letter-Box, 

Merelda  Beruer. 


5,  10,  9,  10,  5,  1  is  the  name  of  a  large 
mountain. 

The  whole  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  first 
apostles  of  this  Church. 

I  am  nearly  twelve  years  old. 

Joseph  Larson. 

The  Little  Girl  that  was   Burned. 

HiBHARD,  Idaho. 

There  are  two  sisters  and  three  brothers 
of  us.  Our  oldest  sister,  seven  years  old, 
was  severely  burned  in  a  bonfire  a  year 
ago  last  April.  She  is  now  in  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  hospital  in  Salt  Lake  City.  It 
will  be  a  year  next  month  since  she  went 
there.  She  is  getting  better  and  can  walk. 
She  loves  to  be  there  because  everyone  is 
so  kind  to  her.  I  hope  all  the  little  girls 
that  can  will  go  and  see  her. 

Charley  Pettet,  nine  years  old. 

P.  S.  I  forgot  to  give  my  sister's  name. 
It  is  Phyllis  Pettet.  C.  P. 

0 
Comforted  Through  Administration. 

CoLONiA  Pacheco,  Mexico. 
I  love  to  read  the  little  letters  and  to  go 
to  Sunday  School,  Primary  and  every-day 
school.  I  am  nine  years  old.  I  was  very 
sick  with  the  scarlet  fever.  I  could  not 
sleep.  Patriarch  William  M.  Black  and 
Counselor  Newel  K.  Young  came  and  ad- 
ministered to  me,  and  I  started  to  amend 
right  away  and  had  a  good  sleep.  And  I 
thanked  my  Heavenly  Father  for  making 
me  better.  And  I  want  to  praise  Him  and 
show  my  love  for  Him  always. 

Addie  May  Gurr. 


Charade. 

Colonia  Diaz,  Mexico. 

I  have  been  very  interested  in  the  char- 
ades,and  will  send  one  composed  of  twelve 
letters. 

1,  3,  8,  5,  1,  3  is  a  vegetable. 

10,  5,  1  is  an  animal. 


DISCONTENT  REPROVED. 

1  sat  me  ilown  and  pondered  mi  the  dei'ds 
I  might  have  done  had  1  been  born  to  fame; 
Imagined  all  the  glory  that  I  might  have  won. 
Impatient    with    my     lowly     lol,  — my    bnmble 

name— 
I  am  but  as  an  nnknowii  partiele,  I   eried. 
Alone,  uidieedcd,  in  this  world  so  wide. 
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My  heart  was  hot  with  unshed  tears,  and  long 

I  sat  there,  dreaming  idle  dreams, 

And  musing  on  the  lives  of  famous  men; 

How    they   had   stirred   the   world  with   noble 

themes. 
Had   conquered  thousands    with  the  tongue  or 

pen. 
And,  dying,  left  a  deathless  record  to  all  men. 

Could  I  have  been  like  one  of  these,  I  sighed, 

I,  too,  might  sway  a  multitude  with  eloquence. 

Or  storm  a  citadel,  or  lead  a  band 

Of  gallant  heroes,  with  fame  for  recompense; 

Or  failing  still,  upon  a  blood-stained  field 

Die  nobly  'neath  the  weight  of  sword  and  shield. 

E'en  as  I  dreamed  and  mused,  I  seemed  to  hear 
A  voice,  so  holy,  tender,  loving,  mild: 
"Arise!  take  up  thine  arms  and  follow  me! 
There's  work  enough  for  all  to  do,  my  child. 
Dream  not  of    fame  or  name,  of  pomp  or  show; 
But  battle  for  the  right  where'er  you  go. 

"Be  brave,  be  true,  let  duty  ever  be 
Thy  guard  and  watchword — be  thy  motto  love. 
Thy  voice  e'er  raise  with  eloquence  sublime, 
To  point  the  wayward  soul  to  heaven  above. 
Give  good  for  evil,  thus  evil  down  is  hurled — 
The  one  who  conquers  self  may  rule  the  world." 

Annie  Malin. 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  AND  THE 
KITTENS. 

President  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Root, 
the  secretary  of  vpar,  were  returning  from  a 
horseback  ride,  when  something  occurred 
to  throw  a  new  light  on  the  character  of 
the  famous  president.  They  heard  sharp 
cries  of  distress  nearby. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Mr.  Root. 

"Kittens,  I  think,"  replied  the  presi- 
dent, turning  his  horse  around;  "and  they 
seem  to  be  in  distress."  Then  he  began 
an  investigation,  and  discovered  that  the 
melancholy  chorus  issued  from  the  open 
basin  of  a  drain. 

The  president  beckoned  to  two  urchins 
who,  from  an  awed  distance,  were  watching 
the  performance. 

"Will  one  of  you  boys  crawl  into  the 
opening  while  the  other  holds  his  legs?" 
President  Roosevelt  asked. 


Sport  like  that,  with  the  greatest  person- 
age in  the  United  States  as  umpire,  could 
come  reasonably  only  once  in  a  lifetime, 
and  the  boys  grasped  the  opportunity. 

"That's  it,"  exclaimed  the  president, 
"Now,  what  do  you  find  there?" 

"Cats  in  a  bag,"  called  out  the  boy  with 
his  head  in  the  drain.  The  other  boy 
sturdily  clung  to  his  companion's  legs. 
The  kittens,  unaware  that  their  plight  had 
stirred  the  sympathies  of  the  head  of  a  na- 
tion, and  that  their  deliverance  was  at 
hand,  wailed  as  if  a  new .  calamity  were 
about  to  befall  them. 

"Drag  them  out,"  came  the  command. 

In  a  moment  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  the  secretary  of  war,  and  two  ex- 
cited youngsters  stood  around  the  rescued 
litter.  Three  forlorn  kittens  struggled 
feebly.  Then  the  wrath  of  the  leader,  who 
had  hunted  wild  game  and  shot  down 
lions,  blazed  out  upon  the  wretch  who  had 
flung  the  kittens  to  die  in  slow  agony. 

The  commotion  brought  out  a  wonder- 
ing butler  from  a  neighboring  residence. 

"Will  you  care  for  these  little  kittens?"' 
asked  the  president;  "give  them  milk  and 
a  place  to  live?" 

Had  the  man  been  asked  to  become  a 
member  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  government,  he 
could  not  have  responded  with  more  heart- 
felt eagerness. 

The  president  thanked  him,  told  the  as- 
tonished urchins  that  they  were  little  men, 
and  joining  the  secretary  of  war  moved  on 
to  the  White  House. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  a  moral  to 
this  true  story,  as  any  intelligent  boy  or 
girl  must  see  that  if  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  the  elected  ruler  over 
seventy-five  millions  of  people,  can  find 
time  to  render  a  little  act  of  mercy  to  poor 
little  kittens,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for 
a  boy  or  girl  neglecting  to  do  his  or  her 
duty  by  the  so  called  "lower  animals" 
whenever  any  of  them  are  found  in  distress 
and  needing  assistance. — Gat  Journal. 


Does  Your  Watch  ^ 
Need  Repairing  ^ 


n 


HE  very  best  watches  needs  cleaning.  Just  as  any 
other  fine  piece  of  machinery  does.  In  a  year  the 
balance  of  your  -watch  make  157,680,000  revolutions. 
In  time  the  oil  gums,  produces  friction  and  wears  the 
delicate  bearings. 
^  Send  your  watch  into  us,  we  will  tell  you  what  repairs  it 
needs,  and  the  cost  of  the  same.  If  you  then  desire  not  to 
haye  it  fiied  we  will  pay  the  return  postage  and  send  it  back 
to  you.  1  We  hare  repaired  many  watches  since  1862  and 
guarantee  all  our  work. 

JOHN  DAYNES  AND  SONS 

26  Main  Street,        -        -        -       Salt  Lake  City,  Uuh 


If  you  want  to  cure  diptheria,  use  Hall's 

Canker  Remedy. 
If  you  want  to  prevent  diptheria,  use  Hall's 

Canker  Remedy. 
If  one  of  the  children  in   the  house  has 

diptheria,  give  Hall's  Canker  Remedy 

to  those  who  are  well  and  they  will 

neTcr  take  the  disease. 

Sold  by  all  druggists.    Ask  your  grocer  or  druggist 
for  this  wonderful  remedy  which  never  fails. 


Utab 
Dental 

€0. 


J  TEETH  ,.^ 


234  MAIN. 

OUR  REDUCED  PRICES 

Set  of  Teeth  (Best  Red  Rubber)  .  $5.00 
Gold  Crowns,  (22-k) .  .  .  $3.50  to  $5.00 
Bridge  Work,  (Best) .  .  .  J3.50  to  $5.00 

Gold  Fillings $1.00  up 

Othjcrs 50c  to  75c 

12- Year  Protective  Guarantee. 
Teeth  Extracted  Without  Pain. 

Open  till  6  p.m.;  Sundays, 
10  to  2. 

'Phonhs; 
Bell  n38-y;     Ind.  2998. 

DR.  ZinnERMAN, 
Manager. 


THE  NEW  ROAD 
THE  BEST  LINE  TO 

$outbern  |p;aliforHia 

Only  direct  line  Salt  Lake  to  Lot  Angeles. 
Most  modern  palatial  trains,  equipped  with 
Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeping  Cars,  Din* 
ers  and  Free  Reclinin?  Chair  Cars. 
All  trains  via  Salt  Lake  City  and   Ne- 
vada's Mineral  Belt. 
New  Route  open  to  Bull  Frog. 
Ask  nearest  Agent  about  California  Ex- 
cursions, or  write  to 

J.  H.  BURTNER,  D.  P.  A. 
S.P.L.A.&S,L.R.R.         Lalt  Lake  City,  Utah 


EDISOI  PHONOGRAPH  and  1  dozen  records 
$24.20 


Expressed  or  freighted  to  any  station  in 
Utah  or  Idaho.     Easy  terms  if  desired. 

Greatest  Entertainer  of  tlie  Age. 

CLAYTON   MUSIC    CO. 

Leading  IqjIg  Dealers. 

109-11-18  £.  Main  St.,  Bolt  I^ke  Clty,Utah 

i.  i.  DATHES,  JR.,  Manager. 
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jfl  model  Hindergamn  €la$$ 

Surroundings  play  an  important  part  in 
making  this  class  successful.  A  few 
pretty  pictures,  a  neat  carpet  and  a  full 
circle  of  "LITTLE  EED  CHAIRS"  are 
absolutely  necessary.  We  can  furnish 
them  all.  Special  prices  to  Sunday 
Schools.    Write  for  particulars 

H.  Dinwoodey   Furniture   Company 


STEAMER  OR 
MISSIONARY.. 


TRUNKS 


SUIT  CASES  AND  BAGS 

Oliver  R.  Meredith 

TRUNK  MANUFACTURER 
J55-J57  MalnSt.  (East  Side)SaIt  Lake  City,  Ut 


THIS     MONTH 


Organs 
$47.50 


Freight  Paid.      No  interest. 
Payable  Dec.  ist 

DAYNES-ROMNEY 
MUSIC  CO. 

25-27  E.  First  South     Salt  Lake  City 


Go  to 

Bennett  Glass  &  Paint  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

For  what  information  you  want  about 

GLASS  AND  PAINT 

Send  them  your  orders  and 
you  will  be  pleased  with  their 
method   of   doing   business. 

YOU    WILL  GET  SATISFACTION. 


IT'S  A  HABIT 


To  make  the  Southern 
Callfoinia  Trip  via  Utah's 
Most  Popular  Ilaitroad. 

Shortest  l;no  by  tt-  enty- 
four  hours,  best  equlp- 
ment,inost  peifi-ct  service 
and,  above  all,  the  fluest 
train  out  of  Salt  Lake. 

There  is  no  other  half  so  good.  Beaches  the  min- 
ing ai&tricts  of  Utah  and  Nevada,  Las  anew 
route  to  Bullfrog,  and  operates  a  fast  local  train 
service  In  Utah.  411  iniormation  up;  n  appli- 
cation to 

J.  H.  BURTNER,  D.  P.  A. 

169  South  Main  Street  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


SCEi^SC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD 


The  only  tranBcontmeutbi  line  passing 
directly  through  quaint  and  picturesque 
Salt  Lake  City.  A  stop-over  Is  allowed  at 
Salt  Liftke  City,  beautiful  Qlenwood,  Colo- 
rado Springs  or  Denver  on  all  classes  of 
tickets  on  application  to  the  train  con- 
ductor. 

I.  A.  BENTON,  Scenery  Unequaled 

Gen.  Agt.  In  the  World. 
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